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Inquiry Forecast 
Into Booking of 


Motion Pictures 


Head of Paramount Famous 
Lasky Corporation Dis- 
cusses Federal Trade 

Commission Order. 


Company to Continue 
Practices, He Says 


\ 
Commission Invites Representa- 
tives of Industry to Have 
Conference on Trade 
Practices. 


A general investigation ‘ . 
methods of the moving a ae a. 
i oking pictures was forecast 
Oca sak issued by Adolph Zukor, 
president of the Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Corporation, in answer to the 
order and fimding of the Federal Trade 
Commission against “block booking. 

“The Commission’s order,” Mr. Zukor 
said, “if sustained by the courts, will 
preesnt a question which will have to be 
dealt with not alone by the Paramount 
Company, but by the entire motion pic- 
ture industry.” Mr. Zukor further 
pointed out that the Commission s find- 
ings would not interfere with the opera- 
tion of the theater holdings of the Para- 
mount Company. 

The Federal Trade Commission stated 
orally on July 13 that it had invited rep- 
resentatives of the motion picture indus- 
try throughout the country to meet with 
the Commission for a trade practice con- 
ference at a place and.a date most ccn- 
venient to the greatest number. 


of the 


| 
| 
| 


While the conference has been sug- | 


gested primarily to consider the practice 
of “block booking” of films, the Commis- 
sion said other trade questions may be 
discussed if initiated by the industry. 
“Block Booking” Explained. 

The full text of Mr. Zukor’s state- 
ment follows: é 

“The formal order and findings of the 
Federal Trade Commission were served 
upon us yesterday. We are glad to find 
that, after the Commission’s searching 
investigation, begun in 1921 and but re- 
cently completed, the only existing busi- 
ness practice of this corporation to which 
its order purports to apply is the sales 
method of offering pictures In groups, 
referred to by the Commission as *block 
selling. This is the offering of a num- 
ber of pictures as a unit. It is also the 
offering of a number of pictures for an 
aggregate price substantially less than 
the combined prices for various pictures 
in the group if purchased separately. In 
other words, it is the offering of a group 
of pictures at a wholesale price below 
the retail price of single pictures. 

“It does not prevent exhibitors pur- 
chasing pictures singly. The average 
advance upon the price of single pic- 
tures as against the block price of such 
pictures is only about 25 per cent. This 
sales method is not peculiar to our 
company, but is almost universal in 
the industry. It will thus be seen that 
the Commission’s order, if sustained by 
the courts, will present a question 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Naturalization Fees 
Pay Bureau Expenses 


Surplus of $222,162 Turned 
Over to Treasury, Says Com- 
missioner Crist. 


>» The Bureau of Naturalization, Depart- 
ment of Labor, not only paid all its own 
expenses for the fiscal year ended June 
30, but showed an excess of $222,162.95, 
of income over expenses, it was stated 
orally on July 18 by the Commissioner 
of Naturalization, Raymond F. Crist. 

Naturalization fees and other revenues 
collected and deposited in the Treasury 
for the fiscal year amounted to $942,- 
174.76 and the cost of operation was 
$720,611.81, it was stated. The revenues 
were $144,542.88 more than received in 
the preceding fiscal year and the total 
was greater than in any preceding fisca! 
year. Of that amount $83,141 was ac- 
counted for through the Department of 
Justice. 

These figures are preliminary, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Crist, and may be en- 
larged when all fees have been received, 


of the fiscal year for the collection and 
deposit of all funds for that year. 

During the period of Federal super- 
vision of the naturalization law, Mr. 
Crist declared, there has been gepos- 
ited in the Treasury of the ited 
States a total of $10,930,284.37 as a 
result of the activities of the Bureau 
of Naturalization. The total cost of 
administering the naturalization law 
has been $10,310,374.40, or $619,909.97 
less than the revenues. 

Mr. Crist said there were 263,160 
declarations of intention to become citi- 
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Southern Louisiana 


To Grow Seed Cane 


The crop on the 5,000 acres of 
sugar cane area in southern Louisi- 
ana will be utilized this year for 
seed cane in view of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s allotment of 
$50,000 for dusting the fields there 
by airplane against the cane 
borer, Representative Aswell 
(Dem.) Natchitoches, Jua., has 
assured the Department. 

Representative Aswell made this 
announcement orally on July 13, 
stating that those to whom he tele- 
graphed in Louisiana for this as- 
surance had replied affirmatively. 

He telegraphed to Representa- 
tives Martin (Dem.) of Thibedaux 
and O’Connor (Dem.) of New Or- 
leans and also to S. C. Munson, 
chairman of the Sugar Jane 
League of Louisiana, and con- 
ferred with others in Washington. 

Representative Aswell said the 
Rea River Valley Congress will 
convene at Shreveport, La., on 
July 21-22, with the object of 
bringing about concentrated action 
on flood control as a national prob- 
lem and to restore navigation on 
the Red River. He will address 
the meeting on the subject of the 
national Government’s duty in 
eonnection with flood control and 
navigation. 


of 


American Ideas Used 
In Rehabilitation of 
German Industries 


Assistant Commercial  At- 
tache at Berlin Says Foreign 
Trade Is Approaching 


Prewar Level. 


Germany’s industrial and economic | 


stabilization is marked by the adaptation 
of American ideas to its business, accord- 
ing to the Assistant Commercial Attache 
at Berlin, Douglas Miller, who has just 
returned to the United States after be- 
ing stationed abroad for three years. 
Mr, Miller, whose headanarters~are the 
Department of Commerce, is in this 
country for conferences with American 
business men relative to trade with Ger- 
many. 

Little by littie, Mr. Miller pointed out 
July 13 in an oral statement, Germany’s 
foreign trade is approaching the pre- 
war level, and were it not for repara- 
tions deliveries in kind, it would have 
shown a favorable trade balance last; 
year of about 1,000,000 marks ($237,- 
000) whereas the balance was unfavor- 
able by about the same amount before 
the war. 

“But Germany is surely coming back,” 
Mr. Miller said. “It is trying hard to 
adjust industry to modern conditions, and 
business men in Germany are looking to 
America for ideas in efficient manufac- 
ture. Many German manufacturers are 
reported planning the Americanization 
of many of ‘their factories, offices and 
shops. 

“Germany’s foreign trade has now al- 
most recovered to the 1913 level. In 
Asia, German exports during 1926 were 
69 per cent more in value than in 1913, 
in Africa 15 per cent more, in North and 
South America 4 per cent more. Eu- 
rope, the oniy region to take less mate- 
rials from Germany, shows a 10 per cent 
decline from pre-war averages. 

“German sales in the Scandinavian 
countrie . and Holland have been at high 
figures but France and Great Britain 
show declines from 1913 of two-thirds 
and one-fifth, respectively, in 1926. These 
figures, however, do not include repara- 
tion deliveries in kind. With this item 
added, the German commodity trade bal- 
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Need of Forest Cover Studied 
To Prevent Mississippi Floods 


Survey of Watershed Begun to. Determine 
Loéation and Extent of Growth Required. 


The needs of the Mississippi water- 
shed for forest cover are being suveyed 
by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, according to a_ state- 
ment just made public. It is expected 
to complete the survey by fall. 

The survey will bring together all 
available information upon the location 
and area of forests needed as a part of 
flood prevention and control. E, A. Sher- 
man, Associate Forester, has been named 
to direct the project. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 

An extensive survey under which will 
be brought together all available infor- 
mation upon the location and area of 
forests needed on the Mississippi water- 
shed as a part of flood prevention and 
control has been started by the Forest 


|} ment of Agriculture and will be com- 


Service of the United States Depart- | 


Dairy Science Association 
Creates Economic Section 


A dairy econemic section has been 
added to the divisions of the American 
Dairy Science Association at the sug- 
gestion of the Chief of the Division of 
Dairy and Poultry Products, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Roy C. Potts, 


| 


| 


it has just been reported by a represen- | 


tative of the Division. 
One of the objects of_this section will 


be to bring the work of the dairy tech- | 


nician and dairy economist in closer con- 
tact, thus affording opportunity for 


greater cooperation on the part of work- | 
ers in the field of dairy economics re- | 


search. 


Mr. Potts has been chairman of the | 


committee on dairy economics of the 
Association for a considerable period. 
The various sections of the Association 


| report at the annual meetings and from 


time to time contribute articles to the 
Association publication devoted to ad- 
vances made in the industry. 


Diplomatic Missions 
To Pay for Insurance 


Executive Order Says Law 
Covers Old Age and 
Health Policies 


x 


Diplomatic and consular offices abroad 
have been authorized to incur expendi- 
tures for all kinds of insurance required 
under the laws of the respective coun- 
tries to which accredited. This will em- 
brace health and old-age insurance of 
employes of the missions and conSular 
offices. The State Department announced 
June 13 that an Executive order to this 
effect has been signed by the President. 

The full text of the Executive order 
follows: 

The authorization contained in Execu- 
tive Order No. 4401, of March 24, 1926, 
permitting the Secretary of State to 
incur or to authorize the several embas- 
sies, legations and consular offices, in 
their discretion, to incur expenditures 
under the Act making appropriations for 
the Department of State for insurance 
where required by the laws of foreign 


; countries contemplates the payment by 


diplomatic and consular officers of pre- 
miums on all kinds of insurance, includ- 
health and old-age insurance of employes 
of the missions and consular offices 
abroad, when the laws of the respective 
countries to which they are assigned re- 
quire diplomatic and consular officers as 
employers of labor to make such pay- 
ments. 
(Signed) 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Nine Varieties of Fruits Newly Developed 


In America Are F inding Ready Markets 


New Kinds of Apples, Grapes, Peaches, Oranges, Persim- 
mons and Chestnuts Exhibit Improved Qualities. 


Nire new fruits, all varieties of stand- 


sively planted and popularized. For this 


ard products, are discussed in a recent | reason a variety may be old before it 


Department of Agriculture pamphlet pre- | 


pared by the chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, William A. Taylor, and H. P. 
yould, of the Bureau. They are the Ba- 


1 rosk alese a; 
nana, McCroskey and Opalescent app! | tioned by Mr. Gould and Mr. Taylor have 


! the Lizzie peach, the Flowers and the 
| James grapes, the Triumph persimmon, 
| the Lue orange, and the Boone chestnut. | 
the law allowing 30 days after the close , 


In an introduction to their descriptions 
of the fruits Messrs. Taylor and Gould 
stated.that, consciously or otherwise, the 
search\for the ideal 
goes on, each year seeing new specimens 
brought to light and introduced to the 
trade. A few of these persist and be- 


' come important in the fruit industry, but 


the great majority never become widely 
known, as they meet no special need, 
they stated. To represent a high stand- 
ard of excellence in all particulars a new 
variety must attain enduring importance 
and surpass other sorts already in cul- 
tivation, according to the two authors. 
lt is difficult for a new variety, even 
of the highest merit, to crowd out its 
mediocre neighbor that has been exten- 


| 
| 
| 


becomes generally known, as in the case 
of the Stayman Winesap apple, origi- 
nated nearly fifty years ago, but only 
during the last few years being generally 
appreciated. The nine “new fruits” men- 


age behind them, also, but have only 
been known to the trade during the last 
year or so. It is explained they are 


' rapidly ‘attracting the attention of fruit 


in fruit varieties | 


growers and buyers and are as rapidly 
filling the markets in their proper sea- 
sons. 

The history of the development oi the 
nine fruits and descriptions of them, 
taken from Dr. Taylor’s and Mr. Gould’s 
discussion, follow in full text: 

The Banana apple was originally 
known as the Flory apple, taking its 
name from the late David Flory of Lo- 
gansport, Ind. In 1873 or 1874 he set 
out about 50 apple trees for the purpose 


| of having a few stocks on which to graft 


| desirable varieties. 


In such grafting, a 
few years later, he noticed that one of 
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pleted by early fall. 

“The survey, says Col. William 
Greeley, Chief Forestier, “will define the 
main tributaries of the /fississippi to be 
treated as units, and for each of these 
tributaries data will be brought together 
on the acreage, the amount and char- 
acter of the precipitation, the more es- 
sential or more common soil classes, 
features of physiography, including rug- 
gedness of topography, natural reser- 
voirs, ete., the general character of the 
vegetative cover, and a rating of the 
value of the protective cover as a means 
of flood prevention and control.” 

The object of the survey is to bring 
out on this enormous drainage basin the 
area or watersheds where, on account 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Arbitration Protocol 
Is Revised to Assure 


International Effect | 


Legal Experts of League of 
Nations Amend Agree- 
ment to Correct 
Omission. 


Draft of a new protocol on the execu- 
tion of foreign arbitral awards, based 
upon the Protocol of 1923, has been com- 
pleted by the Committee of legal experts 
of the League of Nations and, throwgh 
the Economie Committee of the League, 
submitted to the League Council. Copies 
of the documents have just been re- 
ceived by the Department of State. 

It is stated that the protocol of 1923 
contains no provisions at all regarding 
the enforcement of awards made in for- 
eign countries, and, this omission having 
been noted in the repor’ of the Economic 
Committee in 1926. the present draft 
was promulgated to remedy the situa- 
tion. The aim of the draft is set forth 
as follows:, 

“After having (I) recognized the va- 
lidity of the submission to arbitration in 
private international relations, and (2) 
provided for the enforcement of arbitral 
award in the State where it is made, a 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Citizens’ Camps Have 
28.649 in Training 


Chief of Staff of Army to Jn- 
spect Eight Centers Dur- 
July. 


A census of the 39 Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps in operation throughout 
the country under the auspices of the 
Department of War, discloses that there 
are 28,640 candidates undergoing train- 
ing at the present time, according to 
a statement made. public by the Depart- 
ment July 12. Eleven of the camps, 
which opened on July 5, submitted re- 
ports of their attendance to the Depart- 
ment. Additional training encamp- 
ments are to be opened in the near 
future, it was stated at the Department. 
At the same time the Department an- 
nounced that the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Major Gen. Charles P. Summer- 


ing 


all, will inspect eight Citizens’ Training 
Camps and Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps camps in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington from July 18 to, July 26. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The Adjutant General of the Army re- 
ports_that 28,640 candidates are under- 


going training in Citizens’ Military 
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Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 
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| Ends 


B. | 


/ was concluded on July 13 at the hear- 





| retary 


Company Seeking | 
St. Paul Control | 
Completes Case. 


of Evi- 
of Ap- 
C. to 
Acquire Railway. 


Presentation 
dence in Support 
plication to I. C. 


Counsel to Confer 
On Admitting Data 


Adjournment Taken Pending 


Finishing of Statements for 
Bondholders Who Op- 
pose Plan. 


Testimony in support of the Chicago, | 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 


ing on its application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority-to 
acquire and operate the properties of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, now in receivership, and to 
issue its securities in accordance with | 
the reorganization plan. The Director 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
C. D. Mahaffie, who is conducting the 
hearing, then declared an adjournment, 
at the request of counsel, until July 19, | 
when, it was explained, some testimony ; 
may be introduced on behalf of the 
committee representing certain bond- 
holders of the old company, héaded by 
Edwin C. Jameson, which is opposing 
the application. 

Henry W. Anderson, of counsel for the 
Jameson committee, stated that they had 
been working with counsel for the appli- 





| cant with a view to reaching an agree- ; 


ment on parts of the record of the hear- 
ings in connection with the Commission’s ! 
general investigation of the affairs of 
the St. Paul railroad to be entered by 
stipulation into the record of the pres- 
ent case. By that plan, he said, it was 
hoped to avoid calling as witnesses some 
of the witnesses who had téstified in 
that proceeding. 


Committee to File Statements. | 


He also said that some statements 
were being prepared for the committee’s 
presentation, from records of the Com- 
mission, which would require additional 
time to complete, and that he might 
have to call some witnesses, and that it 
might be necessary to ask for testimony 
by the chairman of the bondholders’ com- 
mittee which has supported the plan or 
some of the receivers of the railroad. 

Director Mahaffie then asked Robert 
T. Swaine, of counsel for the applicant, 
if he desired any action on three mo- 
tions he had made at the opening of | 
the hearing on July 6, appealing to the 
Commission from rulings made by Mr. 
Mahaffie regarding the introduction as 
evidence of the record of the Commis- 
sion’s investigation, the record of hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee : 

| 


Interstate Commerce on the bill to pro- 
vide for a refunding of railroad indebt- 
edness to the government, and the rec- 
ord of the court proceedings on the 
foreclosure and reorganization of the 
railroad. In the absence of a stipula- 
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Farming Plans Made 


For Flooded Areas | 


Red Cross Decides Help Should 
Be Given Now in Illinois 
and Missouri. 


At a conference between the Secretary | 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, and Red 
Cross officials, held July 12 in the head- 
quarters of the Red Cross in Washing- 
ton, it was decided the apportionment of 
local grants for fall plantings in Mis- 
souri and Illinois should be made at once, ; 
according to a statement issued by the ! 
Red Cross. It was also decided that Sec- } 
Hoover and several officials of 
the Red Cross will leave New Orleans 
September 7 for a survey of the flooded 
area. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Probably no single factor in the recon- 
struction program for Mississippi flood 
sufferers will do more to raise the mo- 
rale in Missouri and Illinois than the 
fall planting program discussed July 12 
at a conference between Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover and American 
Red Cross officials at the relief head- 
quarters here. 

Final grants have been made in these 
two tates for fall plantings, it was 
announced, and local committees have 
been advised of the basis on which they 
may carry on their farming. program. 
It was further disclosed that arrange- 
ments are beirg made with State labor 
groups and other official bodies to se- 
cure employment for refugees who are 
unable to return to their former employ- 
ment or who need supplementary em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Hoover, in the company of James 
L. Fieser, vice-chairman of the Red 
Cross, and Robert E. Bondy, assistant 
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New Method Evolved 
To Analyze Breath 


A new method for analyzing the 
human-breath, has been developed 
by the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. The Bu- 
reau describes the method in a 
statement which in full 
text: 

The méthod commonly used for 
analyzing the hunian breath re- 
quires from 30 to 40 minutes. It 
depends on measurement of the 
contraction after chemical absorp- 

tion of the exhaled carbon dioxide 
and oxygen. 

In the new. apparatus an anaysis 
can be. made in from six to ten 
minutes by an electrical method, 
measuring the change in heat lost 
from a fine platinum wire sur- 
rounded by the gas. 

The new method is probably the 
more accurate cf the two, and is 
cleaner and more convenient to op- 
erate. Comparison analyses vy the 
two metkods show a maximum dif- 
ference of .05 per cent. 


follows 


Proposed 
For SOS Ship Call 


To Stop Interference 


| Years Required to Readjust 


Maritime Wave Length, 
Says Member of Radio 
Commission. 


The desirability of shifting the ship 


| wireless SOS call from its present fre- 


quency to one farther removed from the 
program broadcasting band, in order to 
eliminate interference, is suggested by 
O. H. Caldwell, member of the Federal 
Radio Commission, in a letter to Louis 


; W. Southgate, attorney, of Worcester, 


Mass., who recently wrote complaining 
about ship code interference. 

Commissioner’ Caldwell stated that 
this subject may come before the forth- 
International Radiotelegraph 
Conference which will convene in Wash- 
ington with representatives of about 50 
nations present. 

The present SOS frequency is 499.7 
kilocycles (600 meters) and is established 
by international treaty. It is the near- 
est ship wave to the program broadcast- 


| ing band used in the United States, the 
| high limit of which 


is 550 kilocycles 
(545.1 meters). Some 30,000 ships would 
have to be re-equipped, Mr. Caldwell 
points out, if the distress call frequency 
is to be changed. 

Following is the full text of the letter 
addressed to Mr. Southgate: 


—William H. Taft, 


President of the United States, 


1909-—1913. 
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Protection Asked 
By Paint Makers - 





In Use of Aleohol 


Delegate to Conference of 
Prohibition 
tors Urges Care in Fram- 


Administra- 


ing Regulations. 


| Foreign Competition 


Described as Severe 


; Opposition Expressed to Pro- 
4 


| 
| 


| 


| 


posed Rule Holding Em- 
ployer Responsible for 
Employe’s Act. 


Prohibition enforcement officials, in 
the third day of their conference here, 
were urged to consider foreign competi- 
tion in the drafting of enforcement rules 
covering industrial aleohol and to avoid 
inclusion of any features which would 
produce conditions disadvantageous to 
industries in the United States legiti- 
mately using alcohol. 

The proposition was made by Henry §, 
Chatfield, chairman of the industrial al- 
cohol committee of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, one of the 
trade organizations invited to partici- 
pate in the conference after strictly in- 
ternal affairs had been discussed be- 
tween the Acting Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Seymour Lowman; the 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M, 
Doran; the area administrators and rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau.of Customs, 
the United States Coast Guard, and the 
Department of Justice. 

Opposes New Regulation. 

Another phase of the alcohol question 
stressed by Mr. Chatfield was the pro- 
posed regulation that a permittee be held 
responsible for all acts of servants, 
agents, or employes, “whether done with 
or without the permittee’s knowledge or 
consent.” He asserted that all of the 
trade organizations concerned were vig- 
orously opposed to such-a provision and 
would continue to oppose it. 

Charles Capehart, of New York city, 
president of the Association Against Im- 


; Pure Liquor, made a statement endors- 
; ing Mr. Chatfield’s opposition to the pro- 


posed regulation. Mr. Capehart’s state- 


i ment follows in full text: 


“We are glad to observe that the In- 


dustrial Alcohol Committee of the Na- 


Answering yours of June -23, received 


in my absence during an inspection trip 
throughout New England, undoubtedly 


tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, through its able chairman, H. S. 
Chatfield, of Elizabeth, N. J., has joined 
in the present ‘fight to the last ditch’ to 


: secure modification or revocation of the 


the intérference complained of is due! 


to ships operating on the 600 meter 


interval from the broadcasting band. 
It will be very desirable to shift this 
ship SOS and calling band to a new 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Mr. Wilbur Opposes 


San Francisco Bridge 


—= 


Says National Defense Requires 
Harbor Be Kept Unob- 
structed. 


The Department of the Navy has not 
changed its opinion, opposing the pro- 
posed cosntruction of a bridge across 
San Francisco Bay, from Rincon Hill. 
San Francisco, to Alameda Mole, and 
construction of the bridge would inter- 
fere seriously with national defense, the 


new national prohibition regulation as 
sponsored by the Prohibition Commis- 


; Sioner and the Department of Justice 
wave which is removed by only a short ' 


after consultation with Mrs. Mabel 


| Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney 
| General, now absent from Washington 


| 


| 


Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, ! 


informed the Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis, in a letter made public July 13. 
He. added that the Department of the 
Navy is charged with the preparation 
of the fleet for war and “woul-] be dere- 
lict in its duty if it consentel to any 
action on the part of any city that would 
curtail the mobility of the fleet or unduly 
restrict its readiness to meet any emer- 
gency.” 

Secretary Wilbur also said the bridge 
as proposed would cross the anchorage 
assigned to the navy and the piers 
would be a “menace to navigation.” 

The full text of his letter follows: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of July 1, 
1927, requesting information as to 
whether the Navy Department has 
changed its view as expressed in our 
letter of July 7, 1926, concerning the con- 
struction of a bridge across San Fran- 
cisco Bay and with particular reference 
to the project submitted by the Board 
of Supervisors of San Francisco for a 
bridge from Rincon Hill, San Francisco, 
to Alameda Mole. 

The representatives of the Board of 
Supervisors and other representatives 
of San Francisco were accorded an in- 
formal hearing by the Secretary of the 
Navy on the 22d ultimo and presented 
their case for a modification of the ex- 
isting policy to permit the construction 
of the bridge in “Location No. 1” as 
recommended vy the Board of Engineers 
which made the investigation for the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


upon a personal lecture tour. 
Druggists Against Rule. 

“As Mr. Chatfield clearly and forcibly 
points out in the statement he made to- 
day at the present conference of United 
States prohibition administrators with 
Treasury officials, the attempt of the 
Federal Government to hold a permittee 
responsible for any unlawful acts of an 
agent, servant, or employe, committed 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Government Victor 
In Elkins Act Suit 


Department of Justice Believes 
Decision in Kellogg Case 
Has Wide Application. 


The Department of Justice was ad- 
vised July 13 that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit has 
handed down a decision in favor of the 
Government ‘n the case of Spencer Kel- 
logge & Sons, Inc., v. the United States 
by which the corporation was held guilty 
of violations of the Elkins Act for 
granting rebates, concessions and dis- 
criminations in its grain elevator busi- 
ness. 

The decision, the Department said in 
a statement, was “perhaps the most 
sweeping of any rendered” under that 
law. In view of the court’s findings, 
therefore, it was the Department’s be- 
lief, that the law has a broader applica- 
tion than has heretofore been given it 
inasmuch as the court took the position 
that the law applies to anyone commit- 
ing offenses under the act and is not 
confined to principals and principal of- 
fenders. 2 

Following is the full text of the Dee 
partment’s announcement: 

The Department of Justice has ree 
ceived advices that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit has af. 
firmed the judgment of conviction in the 
case of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., v, 
United States, in the District Court for 
the Western District of New York, for 
granting rebates, concessions and dis- 
criminations, in violation of the Elkins 
Act. 

The corporation is owner of a grain 
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- Revised Draft of Protocol on Arbitration Clauses 
, Provides for International Enforcement of Awards 


—_—___—_—_+ 


Omission in Original 
Document Rectified 


Corrected Form of Agreement 
Submitted by Legal Experts 
to League of Nations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


i i be pursued, namely, to | a 
oo , | o: foreign arbitral awards is not insured. 


ensure the international effect of such 
an award.” 
Personnel of Committee. 


The committee of legal experts sub- | 


mitting the draft is composed of: Chair- 
man, M. D. Anzilotti, professor of In- 
ternational Law at the University of 


Rome and Judge on the Permanent | 
Court of International Justice; M. Bas- | 
devant, professor in the faculty of law, | 


Paris; Benjamin H. Conner, advocate, 
president, of the American Chamber of 


Commerce in France; M. Vaclav Hora, | 


professor of the University of Prague; 
Dr. Mare Leitmaier, ministerialrat; H. 


Claughton Scott, K. C., Great Britain; | 


Dr. Volkmar Regierungsrat, Ministerial- 
rat in the Ministry of Justice, Berlin; 
and Secretary, M. C. Smets. 

The full text of the committee report 


follows: ; 
The Protocol on Arbitration Clauses 


which has been open for signature since | 


September 24, 1923, lays down, subject, 


to certain specified conditions, that each | 
of the contracting States shall recognize | 
submissions to arbitration concluded be- 

tween parties subject respectively to the | ae a! 
| Participants Limited 
It stipulates, in the first place, | 


jurisdiction of different contracting 


States. st 
that the existence of a submission to 
arbitration precludes recourse to | 
Courts of either of the contracting 
States and, in the second place, that each 
contracting State undertakes to ensure 
the execution by its authorities and in 
accordance with the provisions of its 
national laws of awards made in its own 
territory under such a submission. 


Omission Corrected. 


On the other hand, the Protocol of 1923 | 
contains no provisions at all regarding | 
the enforcement of awards made in for- 


eign countries. This omission was noted 


in the report submitted by the Economic | 
Committee to the Council of the League | 
| the League of Nations. ; 
It follows from this inter-relationship | 
that the operation of the new Protocol | 
| will necessarily be restricted to arbitral | 


of Nations in September, 1926. 


After having (1) recognized the valid- 
ity of the submission to arbitration in ,; 


private international relations, and (2) 
provided for the enforcement of the arbi- 
tral award in the State where it was 
made, a third aim should be pursued, 


namely, to ensure the international ef. | 
| is no reason to 


fect of such an award. That is the ob- 
ject of the present draft Protocol. 

The question has arisen, however, 
whether the scope of this Protocol 
should not be enlarged. Instead of 
merely confining it to ensuring the inter- 
national force of awards which are based 
on the Protocol of 1923, would it not be 
better to aim at securing the same force 
for all private arbitral awards, whether 
they come within the scope of the 1923 
Protocol or not? 

It has not seemed opportune to enter 
on this course. It would be difficult to 
establish a collective agreement on the 
international effect of arbitral awards. 

If such an agreement is to be of real 
use, it must include certain detailed pro- 
visions. These become more and more 
complicated in proportion as the circle of 
States to which the agreement is ap- 
plicable increases; account must be 
taken of the differences existing between 
the various systems of law, more par- 
,ticularly in connection with the actual 
scheme of arbitration, of the relationship 
between arbitrators and the courts; of 
the system adopted for the enforcement 
of decisions given abroad. 

Existing analogies or differences ef- 
fecting the law in general or systems 
applied in cases of the Conflict of Laws 
must also exercise a certain influence in 
the matter. It must be remembered that 
the validity of foreign arbitral awards 
will be accepted with a readiness related 
to the guarantees which are afforded by 
the arbitral practice of any 
country. 


tendency to multiply the precautions 
taken. The risk involved by entering 
on such a course is that any agreement 
reached might be retrogressive as com- 
pared with the existing law and practice 
of certain individual countries; instead 
of facilitating the execution of foreign 
arbitral awards it would to a large ex- 
tent impede it. 


Arbitral Awards 
Not Treated as Whole 

These considerations have led to 
abandoning the idea of treating here 
arbitral awards as a whole. 

Should these same considerations lead 


to the rejection of any idea of a collec- | 
tive agreement and leave room only for | 
| of res judicata, ete. 
| in 


bilateral treaties? 


No doubt the system of bilateral 


treaties permits more complete progress | 


to be made in this respect. Such treaties 
can reduce to a minimum the control 


exercised in the country in which the | 


award is to be enforced; they adapt 
themselves exactly to the peculiarities of 
the legal systems concerned and to the 
confidence inspired by the respective 
arbitral and judicial practices; they can 
contain useful rules of procedure and de- 
fine the task of the court with precision. 

Yet, while fully recognizing the merits 
inherent in bilateral treaties, it must be 
admitted that the international enforce- 
ment of arbitral awards made within the 
tramework of the Protocol of 1923 is, at 


this moment, an urgent practical need; | 


and that this need cannot be met with 
sufficient rapidity by bilateral agree- 
ments, ‘he negotiation of which must be 
uncertain and slow. The practical rem- 
edy called for cannot be supplied 
promptly except by a collective agree- 
ment concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. 


the | 


| sider 





| procedures in 
| recognition abroad of arbitral awards; 
| injunction 





to create a situation which merits 
careful consideration. 

When a submission to arbitration fall- 
ing within the provisions of the Protocol 
of 1923 has occurred, this submission 
precludes, to a corresponding extent, an 
appeal to ihe Courts of each contracting 
State; the court seized of a cause of 
action falling within the terms of this 
submission has to submit the case to the 
decision of the arbitrators (Article 4 of 
the Protocol of 1923). 


But, in certain countries, the execution 


In these countries, the party interested 


| will then be in the position of having no 


means of securing execution of the arbi- 
tral award, and, as a result of the Proto- 
col of 1923, he is not 
have recourse to an independent action 
in the courts. 

He will be deprived of ahy means 
of irvoking the law in this country; the 
Protocol of 19°% will thus have aggra- 


vated his situation, since, but for that | 


Protocol, he might have been able to 
have recourse to independent legal pro- 
ceedings before local courts. 


This necessity should take precedence 


| over the consideration of the difficulties 
| which may be presented by proceeding | 
| by means of a collective treaty with re- | 
spect to the execution of foreign arbi- | 


tral awards. 

The foregoing considerations have led 
us, then, to consider in the present Pro- 
tocol only arbitral awards made in pur- 
suance of submission to arbitration 
which is within the purview of the Pro- 
tocol of 1923. 


To Former Signatories 


This being the object, the number of | 


participants in the new agreement now 
proposed is automatically limited. It 
can only be open to States which have 
accepted the Protocol of 1923, who them- 


selves must remain free to accept or not | 
| accept 


the new Protocol. The latter 
document will depend upon the former. 


Consequently, the terms of the Pro- | 


tocol of 1923 kave been regularly fol- 
lowed except where there has been spe- 
cial reason to depart from them. Thus, 


the draft Protocol, like the former docu- | 


ment, speaks of Contracting States. 
This term must, however, be understood 
as meaning States and the Members of 


in the 


awards in commercial matters 
made 


case of those States which hav- 


a reservation to this effect under the | 


Protocol of 1923; for other States there 
authorize such limita- 
tion: on this account the new Protocol 
gives them no power to make a reser- 
vation in this respect. 

The text proposed does not, however, 
take into consideration all the arbitral 
awards which are within the scope of the 
Protocol of 1923. It only makes provi- 
sion for international enforcement 
case of arbitral awards made in a State 
which is party to the new Protocal. 

If, then, an arbitral award has been 
pronounced between nationals of Con- 
tracting States, but has been made in 


the territory of a noncontracting State, | 
the present Protocal does not apply. The | 


drawbacks of this limitation have been 
recognized, but it has been remarked 


that certain legislative systems base rec- | 


ognition of foreign arbitral awards on 
reciprocity, and that the States in which 


this system is in force would hardly be | 


disposed to accept the new Protocal if it 
gave sanction to the recognition in a 


contracting State of an award made in | 


a noncontracting State, without at the 
same time ensuring reciprocity. 
This consideration determined the view 


of the Committee, and. made it accept | 


the restriction mentioned above. 

It has not seemed advisable to con- 
amicable agreements arrived at 
between the parties before the arbitra- 
tors, as to which different views 


taken by different legal systems. The 


Protocol, therefore, only deals with arbi- | 
sense of the | 


tral awards in thé strict 


| term. 
given | is 3 ss ; 
| Recognition and Execution 


| Of Awards Is Objective 


In a collective agreement, there is a | 


The object of the Protocol is to ensure 
the recognition and execution of such 
awards in the Contracting States. In 
practice, the principal interest lies in 


the execution, but it*has seemed neces- | 


sary also to make special provisions for 
recognition, in conformity with the prac- 


tice of most modern Conventions on the | 


enforcement of foreign judgments, and 
the scheme elaborated at the Fifth Con- 
ference of Private International Law. 


In drawing up the texts, the Commit- | 


tee has been compelled to employ such 
terms as can be adapted to the different 
vogue for ensuring the 


on application; decree of 
execution after hearing of the parties; 


action at law; demurrer on the ground | 


This is the spirit 
which the should be 
interpreted. 

The above considerations have led the 


proposed text 


Committee to draft the preamble to Ar- | 


ticle 1 in the following form: 


“In each of the Contracting States, an 
arbitral award made in another Contract- | 
ing State in pursuance of an agreement, | 


whether relating to existing or future 
differences (hereinafter called a submis- 


sion to arbitration), referred to in ‘the | 
Arbitration Clauses, which | 


Protocol on 
has been open at Geneva since Septem- 
ber 24, 1923, shall be recognized as bind- 
ing and execution thereof shall be 
granted in accordance with the laws of 
that State if the said award fulfills 
following conditions.” 

The Committee has 


been forced to 


make a list, of considerable length, of | 
conditions to which the international en- | 
made | 


of arbitral awards is 
subject. This results from the collective 
form which has been adopted for the 
Protocol. 

The Protocol has to bear very varied 
situations in mind. 


forcement 


in a position to | 


It is essential to repair this omission. | awards. 


in the | 


are | 


Individual Govern- | 
The effect of the Protocol of 1923. was } ments can, moreover, by bilateral agree- 
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Operation Restricted 
To Signatory States 


Report of Committee Reviews 
Considerations Governing 
Their Deliberations. 


ments further limit the control exercised 
over foreign arbitral awards. 

It did not appear possible, under a col- 
lective agreement, to limit more closely 
than here provided the control exercised 
by the authority before which the ar- 
bitral award will be relied upon. 


| 
| Practices Different 
| In Various Countries 

The. question was raised whether a 
difference should not be made between 
arbtiral awards which have already been 
subjected to the supervision of the ju- 


| dicial authority in the country in which 


| they and other arbitral 
interpretation and 
practice of this supervision differ so 
greatly in different countries that it 
would have been difficult to find a form- 
ula which would satisfactorily cover all 
cases, it therefore seemed prefarable 
not to keep this distinction, more especi- 
ally as the courts of the country in which 
the award is sought to be enforced may 
take it into account, according to the 
circumstances of each case, in inter- 
preting individual conditions required for 
| the recognition or enforcement of the 
| award. 

In formulating the requisite condi- 
tions, the Committee has kept to what 
| appears to be the indispensable points, 
without entering into every detail or de- 
fining every case. Thus it is provided 
that the validity of the submission to 
arbitration will be adjudged according 
to the law which is applicable to it, but 
it has not cpecifiad which this law is; 
in this case, it is necessary to consider 
the principal of private international 
law. 


were made 
But the 


Similarly, the text contains no refer- 
ence to the question of verbal submis? 


systems are divided; the validity of such 
a submission, and, as a consequence, of 
the award resulting from it, depends on 
the legal system which is applicable to it. 

In prescribing that the subject- mat- 
ter of the award must be arbitrable 
under the law « ° the country in which it 
is sought to be relied upon, the Commit- 
tee has wished to emphasize that this 
law also muscu he considered, and not to 
call in question the principle that the 
| subject-matter of the award must be also 

arbitrable under the law governing the 

arbitration proceedings. 

It seems superfluous to declare that an 
| award whic’ offends against morality 
could have no international effect: the 
| provision as to public policy suffices to 
prevent it. The same would apply to a 
foreign award which ran counter to 
judgment given in th> country in which 
| it-was sought to be relied upon. 

On the other hand, the Committee 
hestitated whether it ought to require 
the award to be executory in the country 
in which it has been made. To admit 
this provision would confer great ad- 
vantages, particularly if the granting of 
this executory force were made subject 
in the country in question to judicial 


country. 


Award Not Executory 
In Country Where Made 


A strong argument on the other side 
is that the award will often be made in 
a third country by an arbitrator who is 
| of different nationality from either of 
the parties; notably this is a practice of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 
In such cases there is no reason to in- 
| vest the award with executive force in 

the country in which it has been made. 

This might lead to useless expense. 
| For this reason, no stipulation has been 
made that an award should be executory 
in which it has been 





|} in the country 
made. 

It is only stipulated that the award 
must have become final. The diversity of 
legal systems has made it impossible 
to say more definitely when it possesses 
this characteristic. This must be décided 
by the Court of the country in which the 
award is sought to be enforced, in the 
light of the legal system of the country 
in which the award was made. 

The conditions to which the recognition 
and enforcement of the arbitral awards 
| are made subject are laid down as 
| follows: 

(a) That it has been made in pursu- 
ance of a submission to arbitration which 
is valid under the laws applicable 
thereto: 

(b) That the subject-matter 
award is capable of settiement by arbi- 
| tration under the law of the State in 
which the award is sought to be relied 
upon; 

(c) That the «ward has been given by 
the arbitral tribunal provided for in the 
submission to arbitration or constituted 
in the manner agreed upon by the parties 
and in conformity with the law govern- 
ing the arbitration procedure; 

(d) That the award has become final 
in the State in which it was made; 

(e) That the award is not contrary to 
public policy or to the principles of the 
public law of the State in which it is 
relied upon. 


No Opening of Door 


To Arbitral Revision 

A suggestion was made to add certain 
further conditions to the list contained 
in Article 1, and in particular to author- 
ize refusal to recognize or enforce an 
award, if it appeared to the Court be- 
fore which the award was relied upon 
that it sanctioned a manifest injustice. 
| It was argued that it was extremely dif- 
| ficult for a Court to sanction what ap- 
; pears to it manifestly unjust. 

To be continued in the issue of 
July 15. 


sions, on which subject different legal | 





control; but this is not the case in every 


of the | 





School Supervision 
Discussed as Help 
For Rural Districts 


Chief of Rural Education Di- 
vision, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Outlines Plan. 


Viewed as Economical 


Cooperation of State and Local 
Officials Explained in 
Program. 


First consideration should be given to 
general supervision in an economic and 
efficient State program for the supervi- 
sion of rural schools, says the Chief of 
the Rural Education Division, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
Katherine M. Cook, in a statement made 
public July 12. The statement includes 
a suggested State plan showing the line 
of supervision responsibilities and au- 
thority. 

The full text follows: 

The following is a suggested plan 
showing the line of supervision respon- 
sibilities and authority and the allocation 
of duties among the staff in a State’s 
supervisory program for the improve- 
ment of instruction. It is not applicable 
in all States. It is suggested as ap- 
plicable in some and adaptable in others. 

(A) The State superintendent.—Es- 
tablishes policies formulated with the 
cooperation of his staff; and is repre- 
sented in the field by the director of su- 
pervision and State supervisors. 

Supervisors’ Work Outlined. 

(B) The State director of supervision 
and State supervisors: (1) Carry out the 
policies of the State superintendent and 
act as his representative with local su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and princi- 
pals, as they in turn work with principals 
and teachers; demonstrate with the 
teachers for the benefit of the local su- 
pervisor, focusing upon the professional 
needs of the local supervisor; assist in 
planning county or district programs or 
coordinating them with State supervis- 
ory programs and checking the results; 
provide certain minimum essentials 
which may act as unifying agencies for 
all counties or districts in the State; 
take the lead in coordinating the work of 

eneral and special-subject supervisors. 

(2) Represent the State superintend- 
ent in relations with the local supervisors 
at the instance of the local superintend- 
ent. In this capacity the State super- 
visor acts more as a leader and guide 
and less as one planning definite pro- 
cedures and checks on the children’s 
learning; more as a training teacher for 
the supervisory officers in service and 
less concerned with local practice, more 
concerned with policies than with imme- 
diate plans and methods; assists in plan- 
ning in-service training for teachers in 
the local system; assists local supervisors 
to plan for unity and variety of activi- 
ties while avoiding duplication of mate- 
rial furnished by the State or gathered 
from other sources; suggests character- 
istics of legitimate community work for 
local supervisors, explaining the place, 
extent, and relation of such activities to 
school work. 


Advise State Superintendent. 


(5) The State director of supervision 
and State supervisors act in an advisory 


| capacity to the State superintendent, de- 


vising general administrati:é plans for 
promoting better supervision and better 
supervisory programs throughout the 
State. This advisory service may in- 
clude setting up plans for differing situa- 
tions, as supervision in districts having 
large schools with several teachers, su- 
pervision in districts having many small 
schools widely distributed; suggesting 
combinations of positions, such as that 
of two or more principals in certain small 
districts, or, in certain instances, com- 
bination of districts, counties, or other 
units (having few schools and teachers), 
for supervisory purposes; determining 
supervisory needs of counties or districts 
where classroom visitation, demonstra- 
tion, and the like, offer special problems, 
and setting up a program suitable to 
such conditions; holding State or sec- 
tional conferences or short courses for 
supervisors and superintendents for the 
purpose of discussing educational poli- 
cies, and for giving general directions or 
demonstrations on such topics as “How 
to conduct a teachers’ meeting,” “How 
to arlalyze a recitation,” “How to study 
classroom practice through stenographic 
reports.” 

(C) The local supervisor: (May apply 


| to county or other rural superintendent, 
supervisor, or principal.) Carries out the 


suggestions of the State supervisors; in- 
terprets these suggestions in the light 
of local problems; unifies the county or 
district school activities and curricula; 
coordinates the work of special super- 
visors (if any), principals, or other of- 
ficers through whom supervisory officer 
works with teachers; conducts’ and ad- 
vises concerning in-service training for 
principals and teachers; carries on con- 
tinuing follow up and checking of 
achievement programs among schools 
and teachers. 


General Supervision Ranked First. 

General and _ special-subject super- 
vision: An economic and efficient State 
program for the supervision of rural 
schools will give first consideration to 
general supervision. A balanced curric- 
ulum, in” which each of the subjects in 
the. elementary school course has _ its 
proper place as to emphasis, time distri- 
bution, and the like, is a primary ob- 
ject of supervision. If the local system 
is one in which one supervisor only is 
employed, that supervisor should be a 
general supervisor capable of directing 
the teaching of both regular and special 
subjects, where special-subject teachers 
are not employed (as in the small 
schools); and of directing the special- 
subject teachers are employed (as in 
larger schools), 


| limited extent, 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusBLisHED WitHout ComMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Nine Varieties of Fruits Newly Developed 


In America Are Finding Ready Market 


New Kinds of Apples, Grapes, Peaches, Oranges, Persim- 
mons and Chestnuts Exhibit Improved Qualities. 
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the trees showed a marked difference 
from the others in the fine thrifty growth 
it had made. Mr. Flory was impressed 
with its promising appearance and held 
it until it) should bear fruit. No fur- 
ther grafting upon it was resorted to, 
and it came into bearing quite young, 
producing such pleasing fruit that its 
owner called it the Flory Banana apple. 

In 1890 this variety was introduced to 
the trade by the name of “Winter Ba- 
nana,” but made no particular hit in the 
market until last year, when it sprang 
rapidly into prominence under the newer 
name of Banana apple. The original 
tree from which it sprang is said to be 
still standing in Indiana, and bore a 
good crop of apples as late as 1913. ~ 

The Banana apple is greenish yellow 
with a blush of light red, deepening to 
rose on the exposed side, sometimes cov- 
ering a considerable portion of the sur- 
face. It is possessed of a mild flavor, 
is moderately juicy, and is of the winter 
variety. Since its introduction, and par- 
ticularly within the past two or three 
years, it has been quite widely grown 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and, to a 
in Iowa. Some of the 
northwest Pacific coast planters are also 
employing it. 


McCroskey Apple 
Started in Tennessee 


The McCroskey apple originated from 


seed of either a Winesap or a Limber- 
twig apple planted about 20 years ago by 
H. H. McCroskey on his farm near Glen- 
loch, Monroe County, Tenn. The name 
“McCroskey” was suggested by Prof. R. 
L. Watts, of the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station, who has always re- 
garded it as the most valuable of all 
the modern-day seedlings brought to his 
attention. It, too, is of greenish yellow 
color, entirely overspread with rather 
dark and indistinctly marked stripes. Its 


skin is tough and tenacious, the contents | 
beneath are very juicy, and the flavor | 
Also, it is of the win- } 


rich and pleasant. 
ter variety, and now grows extensively 
in Tennessee, but in few other States. 


The Opalescent Apple was started on | 


its way by George M. Hudson, of Shultz, 
Barry County, Mich. His story is that 
while digging out some oak stumps he 
found a thick cluster of sprouts by the 
side of one. He planted the best looking 
sprout, and, lo, the Opalescent apple 
tree resulted. Specimens of the first 
fruit were sent to the Department of 
Agriculture under the name of “Hud- 
son’s Pride df Michigan.” 


of the county in which it originated. 
But its sales made no headway until lest 
year, so, it is said, a Dayton nursery 


began its popularization under the name | 


of “Opalescent.” Its sale since has been 
very marked. Its color is yellow, washed 
over the entire surface with mixad red 
and ‘indistinct stripes and splashes of 
crimson. It is moderately juicy and 
takes the late fall for its season. 

The history of the Lizzie peach is 
identical with that of several other prom- 
ising varieties that have been devel- 
oped in recent years. It owes its ad- 
vancement to J. W. Stubenrauch, of 
Limestone County, Texas. He had pre- 
viously deait heavily in the Elberta 
peach and among his orchard noticed 
that a particular tree was remarkable 
in comparison with the others because 


of its*sturdy growth, its great produc- | 
tiveness and the. superior quality of its 
Much budding and grafting was 


fruit. 
systematically studied by Mr. Stuben- 
rauch, and after three years selections 
were made for particular observation. 


From this has come the Lizzie peach; | 
than 


a fruit of firm fiesh and standing ship- 
ping remarkably well. Just why the 
peach was called the Lizzie peach is not 
explained further than the seed was 


the outgrowth selected from a limb on } 


an Elberta tree transplanted with a Bell 
October tree, “and as this was a cross I 
thought Lizzie a name as good as any 
other,” said Mr. Stubenrauch. 


The skin of the Lizzie is moderately || 


thick, its flesh rich yellow and red at 


the pit, its texture firm and meaty, free | 


stoned and juicy, and highly resistant to 
brown rot. While it remains a purely 
Texas peach its sale is reported as be- 
ing large in 1925 and 1926. 

The Vinifera grape industry repre- 
sents an investment of many millions 
and is largely restricted to the territory 
west of the Rock Mountains. The two 
newly popularized grapes, of this same 
variety, are, however, North Carolina 
products. The original of the “Flowers 
grape” was actually discovered in 1819 
by “Popping Billy” Flowers growing in 
a swamp 15 miles south of Lumberton 
in Robeson County, N. C., and was trans- 
planted by him to a location a few hun- 
dred yards distant. 

While it is the oldest known black 
grape of vitis rotundifolia in cultivation 
it has only been since 1924 that it has 
been extensively grown and sold. The 
clusters are nearly round, fairly compact 
and composed generally of from 6 to 
10 berries. The flavor is one of the 
sweetest of all the grapes, and the vine, 
while upright and sturdy, is none too 
hardy and must be carefully nurtured. 
Its sterling shipping qualities due to 
strong adherence of fruit, make it speci- 
ally favored by: growers. It, also, has 
excellent wine-making propensities. 

The James grape was found growing 
in 1867 by B. M. W. James, near Grin- 
dol Creek, Pitt, County, N. C., about 
three miles south of what is now Par- 
mele. When discovered the vine was 
only a few inches long, but it was beer- 
ing a cluster of grapes composed of 
9 or 10 berries which were unusually 
large and which remained in good con- 
dition for a long time. These character- 
istics attracted Mr. James attention and 
he transplanted the vine to his home 
grounds where the original still grows 
covering an arbor 40 feet in diameter. 
The vine of this grape is vigorous and 
very productive and adapts itself to 
systematic training on upright forms of 
trellises. The two Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida are now producing this 
species in abundant quantities, and the 
Department says “it is fast becoming 





Later it was | 
changed to “Hastings Apple” in honor | 





one of the most popular of all the 
grapes. 

It was in 1877 that the late Gen H. 
S. Sanford procured some imported 
Japanese persimmon trees for transplant- 
ing at his estate near Sanford, Fla. 
The subsequent propagation and ;more 
transplanting followed the successful 
growing of ,this tree, unti! H. L. De- 
Forrest became interested. He set out 
15 of the trees which came up on his 
orange. grove property near EuStis, Fla. 
The fruit was so pleasing it was com- 
mercially grown by G. H. Norton, and 
by Him named the “Triumph persim- 
mon.” 

Since that time, about 1924, it has 
been grown’ extensively throughout 
Florida, and it is said that within a 
year five boxes of the fruit were sold 
wholesale in the New York market for 
$5 a hox. It is a tender, buttery, juicy 
pers amon, with little of the puckery at- 
tributes that make its American neigh- 
bor somewhat disturbing at certain sea- 
sons, and its skin is very thin and its 
bloom light and whitish. When the 
weather is not too cold some specimens 
have been known to hang on the tree 
until nearly Christmas. Some _ trees 
have been known to bear 1,500 fruits, 
heavy bearing continuously characteriz- 
ing the Triwmph. 

The Lue orange gets its name from 
Lue Gim Gong, of Deland, Florida, who 
pollinated the Hart orange with what is 
believed to have been a Mediterranean 
orange. A single fruit containing 15 
seeds resulted from this effort. From 
these seeds 12 trees were grown, no two 
of which proved to be alike. One tree, 
when it came into bearing, produced 
fruit superior to the Hart, and Mr. Lue 
budded one side of each of 45 trees. The 
answer has been the Lue orange. 


Lue Orange Developed 


By Cross-Pollination 

It is a medium sized fruit with a par- 
ticular sweet flavor, and the fruit hangs 
to the tree well during the rainy season, 
which usually begins in June and lasts 
several weeks. Inasmuch as it ripens 
when about the only oranges in the mar- 
ket are the Valencias from California it 
offers a very ready sale, and is becoming 
more and more noticed in the stalls. 

The Boone chestnut originated with 
the late George W. Endicott, of Villa 
Ridge, Pulaski County, Illinois, and is a 
seedling of the Giant pollinated with an 
American Chestnut. According to Mr. 
Endicott it took him seven years to find 
a tree of the latter class which blos- 
somed early enough to furnish pollen 
with which to pollinate the Giant. He 
first pollinated 20 blossoms of the Japan- 
ese variety and from this work obtained 
14 nuts. These were stored in moist 
sand and the following spring were 
planted. All germinated, but, with the 
exception of two trees, made a feeble 
growth and gave promise of no value. 
Several years’ work, however, finally 
produced the tree from which the 
“Boone” gets its name, and since then it 
has performed faithfully and excellently. 
The Chestnut was named from Daniel 
Boone, and was first introduced to the 
trade by E. A. Riehl, of Alton, Ill. 

The burs are large, of a dark green 


| color, the spines short, stiff, and dense, 


with usually one to four perfect nuts en- 
closed. They are much longer than the 
chestnut of the American variety, but 
carry the flavor and succulency of the 
latter fruit as compared with the Japan- 
ese species. The trees blossom about 
June 5 and mature their crop before 
September 20, about a month earlier 
the native American chestnuts 
growing in the same localities. The crop 
of 1926 was sold at 30 cents per pound, 
giving a gross ieturn from one tree of 
$42, but the bulletin says “obviously such 
a large return is exceptional.” The trees 
are now bearing in all of the Central 
States and the preduct is being exten- 
sively traded in. 





Naturalization Fees 


*! Exceed Expenditures 


Of Bureau for Year 


Surplus of $22,162 Turned 
Over to Treasury, Says 
Commissioner Crist. 


Total May Be Larger | 


Total of 263,160 Declarations 
of Intention Filed During 
Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
zens, 222,360 petitions for naturaliza- 
tion filed, and 178,848 certificates of 
naturalization issued during the year. 
These figures show a decrease in the 
number of declarations of intention 
from the preceding year of 14,379. 
There were, however, 10,165 applica- 
tions on file in the bureau from aliens 


desiring to make declarations of inten- 
tion which were under investigation at 
the end of the year. 

Notable increases, Mr. Crist said, are- 
observable in the petitions for naturali- 
zation filed and certificate issued. In 
the preceding year there were 172,232 
petitions filed, or 50,128 less than in 
the fiscal year 1927. In the preceding 
year there were 146,331 certificates of 
naturalization issued, or 32,517 less 
than in 1926. 

In the 1927 fiscal year the largest 
number of petitions for naturalization 
were filed that were ever filed in the 
history of the Federal supervision, ex- 
cepting the high level year of 1919, 
when 256,858 petitions for naturaliza- 
tion were filed. The largest number 
of naturalization certificates was issued 
during this year of any excepting in 
1919 and 1921. In the former year 
due to the large number of military nat- 


| uralizations, there were 217,358 cer- 


tificates issued, and in 1921, 
certificates were issued. 


181,292 


Need of Forest Cover 
Studied Along Rivers 


Survey Begun of Mississippi 
Watershed as Move to Con- 
trol Floods. 


[Continued*from Page 1.] 
of rainfall, character of soil, topogra- 
phy, etc., forest cover has an important 
protective value. 

Considering especially 
soil, steepness of slope, 
of precipitation, a rating will be .given 
the protective value of forest cover as 
an element of the particular watershed. 
The plan is to eliminate watersheds 
where on account of these factors the 
maximum protective influence that a 
forest might exert would have a com- 
paratively minor effect upon stream. 
and flood conditions, and to locate the. 
areas where, because of soil, topography 
and ‘precipitation, the effect of forest 
cover would be important. : 

A somewhat similar rating of the pro- 
tective efficiency of the existing forest 
cover on the Mississippi system’s water- 
sheds is proposed. The plan contem- 
plates putting all this data as far as 
possible on a set of maps for ready 
consultation in the formulation of com- 
prehensive plans for flood prevention 


character of 


x 


and character\® 


r 


and control in the Mississippi Valley. _ 


The data obtained by the Department 
of Agriculture through the Forest Serv- 
ice will be correlated with that of the 
War Department and other agencies for 
the construction of reservoirs and other 
engineering methods of flood control. 

E. A. Sherman, Associate Forester, 
has been named to direct the survey. 
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Pyramids Selected 


* As Building Type to 


Stand Earthquakes 


Frank H. Neumann, Seismol- 
ogist, Presents Theory as. 
to Impelling Motive. 


Idea Deelared Sound 


New Plan’ for 
Viewed as Carrying Out 
This Early Style. 


That the great pyramids of Egypt 
may have been originally built as a pyo- 
tection against earthquakes is a theory 
advanced by Frank H. Neumann, seis- 
mologist of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. The theory was presented, in an 
oral statement on July 18, in connection 
with the earthquake of July 11 in which, 
according to early reports, a thousand 
lives are said to have been lost in trans- 
Jordania and Palestine. 

“The Coast and Geodetic Survey re- 
ceived no reports on the Palestine earth- 
quake,” Mr. Neumann said. “This might 
seem strange in view of the fact that 
the Survey operates five seismographs at 


Skyscrapers 


P widely scattered stations throughout the 


world, and, in addition, receives reports 
from a number of privately operated sta- 
tions. But an investigation shows that 
the Palestine quake was apparently local 
and minor.in character, from the stand- 
point of the seismologist, and would not, 
therefore, make any very great impres- 
sion on seismographs located at a dis- 
tance. The great loss of life reported 
was doubtless due to local severity rather 
than to the total energy of the quake. 


“The Palestine quake was not in 
either of the two great earthquake belts 
of the world, being considerably south 
of the belt which extends southeastward 
through southern Europe, skirting the 
Mediterranean and continuing through 
southern Asia. It was, however, in the 
path of the old geographical ‘fault’ ex- 
tending north and south through Pal- 
estine and into Egypt. This ‘fault’ has 
not been active, according to reports, 
for a thousand years or more and seis- 
mologist8 therefore considered K what 
is called a ‘dead fault.’ There is no 
record of any destructive earthquake in 
this region for more than 1,200 years. 


“It would seem, from instrumental 
evidence, that the Palestine earthquake 
was not nearly as severe as the Montana 
earthquake of June, 27, 1925. The Mon- 
tana earthquake was felt from the North 


Canadian border to Wyoming. The area 
severaly shaken was about 600 square 
miles and the total area in which the 
_ was felt, or recorded, was about 
310,000 square miles. From the stand- 
point of the seismologist, this is com- 
paratively a minor quake and it is not 
recorded strongly on the seismographs 
located at great distances from the 
severely shaken area. 


“Reports from the Palestine area 
~ state that the shocks lasted about seven 
seconds. This is further evidence in 
favor of the conclusion that the earth- 
quake was of a limited area of intensity. 
In major disturbances of this character, 
there is sometimes a preliminary shock, 
then a major shock and always several 
severe after shocks, the total duration 
of the shocks often being several mi- 
nutes. 


“Reports state that there was little se- 
rious damage done in Egypt, though the 
territory in which the three great Pyra- 
mids are located was shaken. This raises 
an interesting speculation concerning the 
real reason for the building of the Pyra- 
mids originally. , 

Of all forms of man-built structures, 
the pyramid form is the least liable to 
be disturbed by an earthquake. It is 
possible that an earthquake in Egypt 
thousands of years ago was the impelling 
motive of Pharaoh Cheops in having his 
sepulchre built in pyramid form, so that 
no earth disturbance could possibly men- 
ance his resting place. This idea is espe- 
cially tenable in view of the fact that the 


Egyptians believed in an eventual res- | 


urrection of their bodies. That this the- 
ory has never before been proposed may 
be due to the fact that the region where 
the Pyramids are located is not in an 
active earthquake area. 

“Along this line it is interesting to 
note that the newer architectural plan 
of building skyscrapers in pyramid form 
is one of the wisest moves that could 
pyeidly have been made to avoid the 
arthquake menace. As cities grow, the 
potential danger from earthquakes is 
enormously increased, and the pyramid 
form of architecture is one of the best 
possible protections against disaster 
from ‘this source.” 


Paroles Given 29 Inmates 
Of Industrial Reformatory 


Paroles have been granted to 29 pris- 
oners of the United States Industrial 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, as a 
result of the recent meeting .of the 
parole board of the institution, the De- 
partment of Justice announced July 13. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


The Parole Board for the United 
States Industrial Reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, reports that of 51 cases 
considered parole was granted to 29 
prisoners, in each case the effective date 
of parole, when approved, being fixed 
from one to two months later. Two 
paroles were revoked and eight were 
denied. In other cases action was con- 
tinued or there were no applications 
filed for parole. 

The Chillicothe institution, which is 
an industrial reformatory for young 
men first offenders between the ages 
of 17 and 30, is being reconditioned 
from a former war training camp to 
an industrial institution, and about 200 
young prisoners are now engaged in the 
work of reconstructing the buildings. 











Protection Asked for Paint Industr y 
In Making Regulations for Using Alcohol 


Delegate to Conference of Prohibition 


Administrators 


Urges Care in Drafting of Rules. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


without his knowledge, consent, or cul- 
pable negligence, ‘should riot be applied 
to lawful business men.’ High officials 
of the National Association: of Retail 
Druggists have already advised drug- 
gists throughout the country of the un- 
fairness and unjustness of this and sim- 
ilar regulations which we of the Asso- 
ciation Against Impure Liquor feel 
should be amended or rescinded before 
the present conference of United States 
prohibition administrators with Treas- 
ury officials adjourns. 

“The time has certainly arrived when 
reputable medical men as well as honest 
druggists and other ‘lawful business 
men’ should not be hampered by silly, 
useless, unenforceable restrictions for 
which no justification can be found either 
in the Constitution or the law. Let the 
‘fight to the last ditch’ go on!” 

Mr. Chatfield’s address follows in full 
text: 

When the invitation came from Com- 
missioner Doran to address this assem- 
bly, it gave me genuine pleasure to ac- 
cept it, first, because all trade bodies are 
anxious to contribute in every way to the 
success of his administration and, sec- 
ondly, for the reason that I welcomed 
the opportunity to speak to the chiefs of 


his field staff who will be in direct touch | 


with those concerned in one way or an- 


other with the development of this na- | 


tion’s chemical industry. 

Under the new law creating the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition in the Treasury De- 
partment, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and his collectors will no longer 
function in catering to the legitimate 
needs and requirements of permittees, 
and the powers of prohibition adminis- 
trators have been greatly enlarged. Suc- 


cinctly stated, you officials have ceased to | 


be merely police officers and are now 
charged also with the added responsibil- 
ity of seeing to it that no law-abiding 
citizen shall ever have just cause for 
complaint in the conduct of his business 
so far as you are concerned. 

Promoted Enactment 


Of Denatured Alcohol Act 


actment’ of the original Tax-Free De- 
natured Alcohol Act of June 7, 1906, and 
have continuously since cooperated with 
the Government in the enforcement of 


| that statute and other laws bearing on 


the subject, with particular reference, of 
course, to the protection and extension 
of lawful commercial activities. The Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 


| tion, of whose Industrial Alcohol Com- 
Dakota line to Washington and from the 


mittee I am chairman, is secénd only to 
banks in point of invested capital and its 
membership extends to every section of 
the country. Our organization has never 
had a member charged with a violation 
of the prohibition laws. Alcohol is an 
essential raw material in‘our line and we 
obtain it in the form of approved formu; 
las of the denatured product. 

As an illustration of the widespread 
utilization of alcohol in lawful commerce, 


I direct your attention to a radio talk | 


delivered by me in March last, on the 
subject of “What Industry Owes to Alco- 


nessee, had incorporated in the Congres- 
sional Record. There are sufficient 
copies here for all of you of that speech. 

Generally speaking, there can be no 
great development of chemical industry 
without alcohol any more than there 
could be a steel industry without pig 
iron, an electrical industry without cop- 


per, or a fertilizer industry without pot- ! 


ash and fixed nitrogen. While alcohol 
may not be used directly in the manu- 
facture of textiles, automobiles, and in- 
numerable other ordinary articles of 
commerce, any chemist could draw a flow 
sheet to show the relation of alcohol to 
the units assembled in the fabrication of 
the finished goods. 

Prior to the passage of the tax-free 
denatured alcohol act of June 7, 1906, 
comparatively little alcohol was used for 
industrial purposes, or in broad-gauge 
scientific research, that for the reason 
that a prohibitory tax was imposed 
thereon regardless of its nonbeverage 
utitlization. 

Commercial Use 


Has Grown Steadily 

Despite handicaps, the legitimate-com- 
mercial use of alcohol has grown stead- 
ily, as will be shown by the official sta- 
tistics. Those figures, however. pale 
into insignificance when compared with 
the production and use of alcohol for 
industrial purposes in European coun- 
tries. Germany, for many years preced- 
ing the World War, produced and used 
annually in scientific and industrial 
channels an average of about 100,000,000 
gallons of denatured alcohol alone. In 
connection with the development of de- 
natured alcohol in Germany, it may be 
interesting, at least from an historical 
standpoint, to note the following extract 
from an article written, upon his return 
from that country, by the late Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, John G. 
Capers, published in Harper’s Weekly, 
October 3, 1908, approximately six years 
before the commencement of that con- 
flict, in which we were eventually em- 
broiled. 

“Industrial alcohol is a matter of 
nearly as much concern to the German 
Empire as its army and navy; in fact, 
the elder Emperor inaugurated the in- 
dustry for the primary purpose of hav- 
ing a source of light, heat, and power 
within the Empire independent of petrol- 
eum, products, of which Germany has 
none. That wise old Emperor, realizing 
that some day his Empire might be 
forced, in time of war, to be self-de- 
pendent and resourceful within its own 
borders, determined to be independent of 
petroleum products, all of which were 
and still are shipped into Germany from 
other countries, and an elaborate pater- 
nal system was inaugurated to insure as 
the Government’s ultimate safety source 
of light, heat, and power the alcohol 
which would be produced from the Ger- 
man potato, now so carefully cultivated 
for that puipose, as it has been. for 
nearly 40 years.” 


| and 
plants, and bonded warehouses author- | 





| of their 


While the future utilization of alcohol 
in commerce will be coextensive with the 
progress of chemical industry, there are 
a few uses the expansion of which will 
be more or less revolutionary in charac- 
ter, such as the perfection of liquid mo- 
tor fuels to supplement petroleum and 
other adaptions which are at this time 
the subject of practical experimentation 
and scientific research. According to 
many experts of world-wide authority, 
denatured alcohol, in admixture with 


other compounds, will furnish the ideal | 
future fuel for aircraft, automobile, and 


other internal-combustion engines. Such 
alcohol fuels do not require a specially 


acecessories being used with excellent re- 
sults. Some of the advantages of such 
alcoholic fuels over gasoline may be thus 
summarized. More complete combustion, 
no preignition or knocking, more uniform 
application of power, better control, and 
greater mileage. 


Congress Provided 
For Alcohol Distribution 
That Congress foresaw the difficulties 


| of chemical research and industrial de- | 
| velopment under a law prohibiting the 


manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes is well 
demonstrated in the wording of the very 
title of the National Prohibition Act and 
in the eare taken to prescribe in that 
statute special provisions under which 
the alcohol therein specifically defined 
was to be thereafter manufactured, 
transported, sold, and used for all non- 
beverage purposes. The Congressional 
mandate in that behalf is well stated 
in Section 13 of File III, viz: 

“See. 13. The Commissioner shall 
from time to time issue regulations 
respecting the establishment, bonding, 
operation of industrial alcohol 


ized herein, and the distribution, sale, 
export, and use of alcohol which may 


be necessary, advisable, or proper, to | : 
m Sees | their sets in an effort to eliminate the 


secure the revenue to prevent diversion 


of the alcohol to illegal uses, and to | 


place the nonbeverage alcohol industry | 
I am one of the few pioneers of the : 


| movement which brought about the en- | 


and other industries using such alcohol 


as a chemical raw material or for any | 
; other lawful purpose upon the highest | 
possible plane of scientific and commer- | 


cial efficiency consistent with the inter- 


ests of the Government, and which shall | 
insure an ample supply of such alcohol | 


and promote its use in scientific re- 
search and the development of fuels, 
dyes, and other lawful products.” 


We must never lose sight of foreign 
competition in administering our laws. | 


A striking example of this is found 
in the case of German rivalry in chem- 
ical progress. The recent consolidation 
of all German dye and chemical indus- 


tries into one organization in order to | 


lessen production costs will mean 
stronger competition for American man- 
ufacturers subject to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. Care should be taken, 
therefore, that nothing creeps into your 
departmental program which will in any 
respect give advantage or comfort to 
foreign concerns engaged in the produc- 


tion of competing commodities. 


hol,” which Congressman Byrns, of Ten- | At one time proposed Regulations | 


No. 2 sought to hold a permittee respon- 
sible for any unlawful acts of his servant, 


agent, or employe committeed without | 
his knowledge, consent or culpable neg- | 
projected form | 
which I saw of application for a permit | 
specifically provided that such acts shall | 
be chargeable to the permittee “whether | 
done with or without the permittee’s | 


ligence; in fact, the 


knowledge or consent” 
Speaking for my association, we will 
fight such a proposal to the last ditch. 


In these days when many probihition | 


agents themselves have “gone wrong” as 


shown by the departmental records, no | 


employer wants to be placed in a posi- 
tion where his permit is jeopardized or 
of being otherwise penalized for a vio- 
lation of law attributable alone to the 
individual act of a crooked employe. It 
is all very well for lawyers to say that 
a principal is not liable for the criminal 
acts of his agents, but we merchants 
who have to operate under the Volstead 
Act and regulations framed by prohibi- 
tion officials, will not be content until 
regulations are so. perfected as to make 
it altogether clear that criminals are to 
be punished and not the innocent victims 
misconduct. It is my under- 
standing that some modifications of the 


objectionable language of the preposed | 
permits 


regulations, application, and 
has been made in that direction. 
Surely our point in that behalf should 


be so clearly exvressed that even he | 


who runs may read. This question was 


considered in Congress last year, in the | 


hearing on H. R. 12215, and the House 
Committee on the Judiciary sustained 
our views. Although that measure was 
not reached for passage before the ad- 
journment of the session, the principle 
which we had there vindicated should 
be respected in its broadest possible 
sense by the Bureau. Permittees must, 
of course, faithfully discharge their ob- 
ligation to exercise due diligence, but 
certainly that is no reason why they 
should be compelled to accept standards 


| that might be set up to govern suspi- | 


cious characters, but which should not 


be enplied to reputable business men | 


whose lawful operations must be pro- 
moted by the Government in accordance 
with the clear letter of the law. 

All permittees are not rich and prob- 
ably at some time or another may have 
to borrow money to carry on and ex- 
tend their lines. My experience prompts 
me to say that banks would refuse loans 
to permittees whose permits are placed 
in jeopardy by any such unwarranted 
conditions as those which I have here- 
tofore mentioned. It will thus be seen 
that the vested rights of permittees 
must be safeguarded by this Bureau if 
science and industry are to work har- 
moniously with it. By all means let 
us assist you in getting rid of those 
unworthy of confidence, but do not let 
it be said that you look upon every per- 
mittee as a potential law-breaker by 
making him liable for violations with- 
out evidence of wrongdoing on his part. 


; ° ti 
designed engine, the standard motors and | oe 


Paulist Fathers 
Cancel Application 
For Radio Station 


|New Plant of Station WGL 
at Secaucus, N. J., to Open 
Within 15 Days. 


WHAP Selects Site 


Defenders of Truth Society Is 
New Name of Operators 
Broadcasting Plant. 


WLWL, owned by the 


to construct a new broadcasting plant at 





Secaucus, N. J., 
July 13 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

At the same time the Commission an- 
nounced that Station WGL, New 
be ready to transmit from its new sta- 
tion at Secaucus within 15 days. Sta- 
tion WHAP has forwarded 
the effect that it has purchased a site 
for a new station at Sacaucus. 

Franklin Ford, director of Station 
WHAP, has informed the Commission 
that the station’s ownership name has 
been changed from the W. H. Taylor 
Finance Corporation to the Defenders of 
Truth Society. 


vides a service that no other station fur- 


nishes, 


pany at New York, responding to the 
Commission’s notification that com- 


| plaints had been received that it was in- 
terfering with reception, has sent in a | 


number of letters from former com- 
plainants which state that an expert 





from WRNY visited them and inspected 
interference. 


mission, on July 13 sent a letter to Sta- 
tion WODA, operated by the O’Dea 
Temple of Music, Paterson, N. J., to the 
effect that petition has been received by 
the Commission for a_ reduction ‘of 
WODA’s power because it was shutting 
out nearby reception. 





Aid Assured Farmers 
In Flooded Sections 


Red Cross Decides on Grants to 
Be Given in Illinois and 
Missouri. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to the vice-chairman, will make another 
survey of the flooded area, starting from 
New Orleans on September 7. Mr. 


Bondy, who has been’ assisting in the | 


direction of relief work since early in 
| April, will return the latter part of July 
and will be on the job during all of 
August. In addition to Mr. Fieser and 
Mr. Bondy, the conference was attended 
also by De Witt Smith, assistant to 
the vice-chairman. 


counties and 
area follows: 


parishes in the affected 
Arkansas—Counties given relief, 36; 
| counties in which final grants have been 
| made for program, 29; counties con- 
tinued, 7. 
Illinois—Counties given relief, 
counties graduated, 9; continued, 5. 
Missouri—Given relief, 9; graduated, 
9; continued, none. 
Kentucky—Given relief, 4; graduated, 
8; continued, 1. 
Tennessee—Given relief, 
; ated, 2; continued, 3. ‘ 
Mississippi—Given retief, 
uated, 10; continued, 6, 
Louisiana—Given relief, 
ated, 16; continued, 20. 


5; gradu- 
16; grad- 


36; gradu- 


Totals—Given relief, 120; graduated, | 


78;. continued, 42. Counties 
continued are still under water, 


marked 


Isolated Wave Length 
Proposed for SOS Call 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing will require the cooperation of some 
| 40 nations and actual re-equipment of 
30,000 ships. The matter will be brought 
up at the coming international radio 
conference; but at best it will require 
some years before the transfer can be 
made. . 


The Commission has repeatedly pointed 


out to American broadcasters that the | 


interference caused by ship transmitters 
on these high waves is very objection- 


able along the coasts, and that for this | 
reason the best broadcasting channels | 
are those near the center of the broad- | 
aver- | 


, casting band. Furthermore, the 
| age receiving set is most effective at 
| the central point of the spectrum. 


One of the principal stations in Chi- 


and occupies a wave at the center of 
the broadcasting spectrum—9x0 
cycles. 

The kind of interference you refer to 
is experienced all up and down the whole 
Atlantic Coast, especially at ,oston, 


and Atlantic City, and has been 


grams put out by some of the leading 
stations operating in the 600 and 700 
kiloeyele range. 


but it is unfortunate that the rapid de- 
velopment of broadcasting has not made 
| it possible to further separate these 
| services so that both broadcasting and 
ship communication might proceed with- 
out mutual interference, 


Withdrawal of the application of Sta- | 
Paulist | 
Fathers at New York City, for a permit | 


Was announced orally | 


York | 
| City, has notified it by letter that it will | 


advices to } 


In his application for a | 
building permit, it is stated that it pro- | 


Station WRNY, owned and operated | 
| by the Experimenter Publishing Com- 


O. H. Caldwell, member of the Com- | 


| such as 


not be in 


A summary table of the status of | the areas north and south of it. A 


: . ‘ ; j 
bridge across San Francisco Bay in the 


14; | 


location further removed; but such shift- | 


cago, WGN, has recognized this fact | 


kilo- ! 


Cape Cod, Long Island, New York City , 
the | 
means of spoiling many wonderful pro- | 


Transmission to ships and safety of | 
life at sea is a paramount use for radio, | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Secretary of the Navy Opposes Plan 


City of San Francisco. This Depart- 
ments made at that time and has also 
considered the record of the informal 
hearing held before the Chief of Engi- 
neers, War Department, on the same 


subject on June 21. This Department 


Francisco from a large number of its 
citizens and from citizens of the other 
cities on the Bay 
facilities and the Navy Department is 
desirous of. meeting this demand if it 





ously with the National Defense. 


Unobstructed Harbor 
Held to Be Important 


From the record of the informal hear- | 


ing held by the War Department, it ap- 


pears to the Secretary of the Navy that ‘ 


the proponents of the trans-bay bridge 
who appeared before L 
are not fully aware of the necessities of 
the Fleet in time of national emergency 
and that they lack a full understanding 
of the importance of a large unobstructed 
harbor for fleet operation in time of war. 
The Navy Department is charged with 
the preparation of the fleet for war and 
would be derelict in its duty if it con- 


your 


sented to any action on the part of any | 


city that would curtail the mobility of 
the fleet or unduly restrict its readiness 
to meet any emergency. 


San Francisco Bay is, from its natural | 


advantages and its location at the center 
of our Pacific Coast. certain to be the 
major continental fleet base for any ex- 
tensive campaign in the Pacific. It will 


be the point where the fleet will concen- ! 
| trate at the beginning of a war and will 

be the base for most of the service of | 
the | 
The present area set aside in | 
San Francisco Bay as a naval anchorage | 
, iS approximately 412 | 
| extent and in this area there are berths | 


supply for the fleet operating’ in 


Pacific. 
square miles in 


for 69 large ships or for 268 small ships, 
such as destroyers. There are, at pres- 
ent, on the Navy list 18 battleships, 10 
light cruisers 1st line,.11 cruisers 2nd 
line, 4 mine layers 2nd line, 9 destroyer 
tenders, 9 submarine tenders, 1 aircraft 
tender, 3 repair ships. 5 store ships, 5 
colliers. 19 oilers, 2 ammunition ships, 
6 cargo ships, 2 


quire large ship berths. In addition 
there are 284 destroyers, 121 submarines 
and more than 100 more small vessels 
gunboats and mine sweepers. 
etc., which could occupy the small ship 
berths. While all of these vessels would 
San 
there would be many of them as well as 
a large number of other ships not at 


| present on the Navy list that would be 


required for Fleet service. 


| Plans Call for Bridge 


, Across Anchorage 
Up to the present time no fleet con- | 

| centration of this magnitude has been 
undertaken, but in the event of a major |} 


war it would be necessary to exert the 


full power of the United States Fleet on | 


an enemy, and the present assigned an- 
chorages in San Francisco Bay would 
be far from adequate to take care of 
the combatant ships. 
auxiliaries would occupy 


only the present naval anchorages but 


location proposed by the Board of Engi- 
neers would cut directly across that part 


| of the harbor most suitable for anchor- 
ing capital ships and would necessitate 
a large part of the Fleet anchoring be- | 


low the bridge, with the inconvenience 
and danger that would arise in passing 
between the piers and under the bridge. 


The proposed height of 150 feet above | 
require that | 
every vessel except the very small ones, | 
house topmasts and thus put radio sets | 
out of commission each time the bridge | 


mean low water would 


is passed. For peace operations this 


would be an inconvenience and in time | 


of war, when communication with all 
ships might be vital it would make the 


bridge most objectionable from the naval | 


point of view. 
The proponents of the bridge have 
| stated that the Navy Department had 
not objected to the bridges across the 


East River which have a clear height | 


of 135 feet. Conditions there are quite 
different. The Fleet anchorage in New 


Citizens’ Camps Have 
28,640 in Training 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Training Camps July 13. The following 
| attendance is reported for those camps 
which have opened since July 5: 
Third Corps Area: 
| Port Beste, WE 6 cnc coe ‘ 
Wort, Monrtan, Va. 2... 5. s0cccccess 
Fort Humphreys, Va. .... 
1 PI MR ie on oa em aine soareracs 
Fort Washington, Md. ........--- 
| Fort Howard, Md. ...... we 
te a Ca bata tba 
Sixth Corps Area. 
| Camp Custer, Mich, ...... > 
| Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Camp McCoy, Wis. ....... . 
Eighth Corps Area: 
POP is SRIO. as bia bo cee sias 14s 


1,55 


military training camps _ in 

throughout the country. 
Major General Charles P. Summerall, 

Chief of Staff, will inspect various Citi- 


ance with the following schedule: 
Fort Washington, Md., C. M. T. 
July 18. 
Camp Meade, Md., R. O. T. C., July 19. 
Fort Hoyle, Md., C. M. T. C.; Edge- 


.. 


wood Arsenal, Md., R. O. T. C., and Fort | 


Howard, Md., C. M. T. C., July 20. 
Fort Myer, Va., R. O. T. 
T. C.; Fort Monroe, Va., C. + 


hee 
4 and Fort Eustis, Va., C. M. T. C., July 


26, 


| Advises Secretary of War Structure 
With National Defense Operations. 


ment has considered carefully the state- | 


recognizes that a demand exists in San | 
for improved transit : 


can be done without interferring seri- | 


department | 


transports, 3 hospital | 
ships, a total of 119 ships which will re- | 


~ : . ! 
Francisco at one time, 





The Fleet and its | 
all available | ping as were in the harbor south of the 
anchorages within the entire Bay, not | 


For Bridge Over San Francisco Bay 


W ould 


Interfere 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


York Harbor is in the North River, 
aecess to which is not impeded by any 
bridge. The bridges over the East 
River have to be passed only by ships 
going to and from the New York Navy 
Yard at times when they are either 
about to undergo repairs or have just 
completed them. The Navy Depart- 
ment would certainly object to a bridge 


across the Narrows of New York Har- | 


bor which would require all ships com- 
ing in and out to house topmasts. 
Proposed Bridge Viewed 
As Menace to Navigation 

The proposed San 
has two spans of 1,150 feet each, center 
to center of piers, and a large number 


of shorter spans on the Alameda side of | 


the present nayal anchorage. Each pier 
of this bridge becomes a menace to navi- 
gation. Each will have to be large and 
solid to support the weight of the bridge 
and thus each will be a rocky island that 


must be avoided in clear weather as well | 


as in the frequent fogs that blanket the 
bay. The strong currents and high 
windg in the Bay add to the danger of 
collision with the piers with consequent 
damage to the ships and to the bridge. 

Another factor which must be consid- 
ered in connection with the proposed 


| bridge is the danger that heavy ships 
| may drag their anchors while anchored | 


the bridge and drift 
There have 


above or below 
down on the bridge piers. 


been many occasions in the past when | 
; anchors have failed to hold in San Fran- 


cisco Bay during heavy blows. A 35,000- 
ton battleship dragging down on a pier 
foundation would suffer considerable 


| damage and might destroy a section of 


the bridge. 

The large number of ferries running 
across from San Francisco to Alameda, 
Berkeley, Oakland and the other bay 
cities do interfere with the movements 
of merchant vessels and 


The bridge 
would reduce the ferry traffic but would 


| substitute for the movable obstructions 
| a group of fixed, permanent, solid dan- | 


gers to shipping moving in the bay. 


The errection of the proposed bridge 


would interfere seriously with access to 


the dry deck at Hunters Point, which is | 


the only one south of Puget Sound avail- 
able for large commercial and naval ves- 
sels, 
tention of criticizing the plan of the 
proposed bridge in detail, it appears 
that a bascule or lift span with a hori- 
zontal width of 200 feet, center to center 
of piers, would be of no value to ships 
like the S. S. “Leviathan,” “America,” 
“George Washington,” or U. S. S. “Cali- 
fornia” and “West Virginia.” Two hun- 
dred feet between bridge pier centers 


| would allow much less clear width than 


200 feet and it is doubted if any ships 
of this size would attempt to go through 
the draw. 

A serious objection to the bridge in 
the proposed location has been brought 
to your attention 
spondence. During war the wrecking of 
such a structure by bombs or by an act 
of nature might completely bottle up 
such naval forces and commercial ship- 


bridge and thus prevent ingress to and 


| egress from that important part of the 


harbor. 

The Navy Department considers that 
the requirements of National Defense 
are such that the erection of a bridge in 


YOUR WORLD 
HAS CHANGED 


Inventions scarcely need 
comment. We contemplate 
anew one every day. Hardly 


has the radio become prac- 


Francisco Bridge | 


naval vessels | 
entering the harbor and it is recognized | 
that there is a danger of collision always | 
| existing in foggy weather. 


While this Department has no in- | 
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Government Winner 
In Appeal of Suit 
On Granting Rebates 


Kellogg and Sons Charged 
With Violation of Terms 
of Elkins Act. 


Judgment Is Affirmed 


Operated Grain Elevator at Buf- 
falo and Handled Inter- 
state Shipments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
elevator at Buffalo and elevated inter- 
state shipments of grain from boats to 
railroad cars for which the railroad com- 
panies paid it an allowance of one cent 
per bushel pursuant to a rule published 
in the tariff of the railroads. This one 
cent elevation allowance was a part of, 
and included in, the rate on grain appli- 
cable for its movement from the holds 
of lake vessels to shipside at Atlantic 
coast points. To induce shippers to 
designate’ its elevator the corporation 
paid to the shippers a part—one-fourth 
to one-half cent per bushel—of the ele- 
vation allowance received by it from the 
railroads. The indictments returned in 
1925, charged that upon these facts the 
corporation had violated the Elkins Act 
which forbids the granting of rebates, 
etc. 


Held to Involve Carriers. 


The defense was that the elevator cor- 
poration was not such a person or corpo- 
ration as could commit the offense 
created by the Elkins Act, because that 
act, it was contended, is directed against 
the conduct of carriers and their agents 


| in the granting of rebates on behalf or 


for the benefit of their principal, the 
carrier. 

In affirming the conviction the Cireuit 
Court of Appeals held that Congress in- 
tended to prohibit all rebates, conces- 
sions or discriminations with respect to 


| railroad transportation service, and that 


the act is not confined to the regulation 
of carriers and shippers. 


Opinion of Court. 


The opinion of the court is perhaps 
more sweeping than any one yet ren- 
dered under the Elkins Act, in that, as 
interpreted by the court, the act has a 
broader application than has yet been 
made of it. In substance the court holds 
that the act is aimed at a forbidden re- 
sult, namely, the transportation of prop- 


| erty at less than tariff rates, and that it 


condemns and punishes any and every 
person or corporation who accomplishes 
that forbidden result. The court said 
that: 

“The test to be applied in determining 
whether the act is violated is whether 
the terms of the statute included the acts 
committed.” 


In answer to the contention by the cor- 
poration that it could be indicted only as 
an accessory, the court held that the act 
is not confined“to principals or principal 


! offenders, but that it applies to anyone 
in previous: corre- | 


who commits the offense condemned by 
the statute. 


| the site proposed by the Board of En- 


gineers would interfere seriously with 
the operations of the Fleet and, there- 


| fore, considers that the view expressed 


in the Navy Department letter of July 
7, 1926, has not been changed and rec- 
ommends that the War Department ad- 


| here to its policy as expressed on Oc- 


tober 7, 1921. 


Enrolled | 


*Plus 673 from Seventh Corps Area. | 
Today there is a total of 39 citizens’ | 
operation | 


zens’ Military Training Camps and Re- | 
serve Officers’ Training Corps Camps in 
the vicinity of Washington, in accord- | 


CC. Se 


created today by three important 
ticable when the air is over- influences; first, the closeness of 
crowded, and a plea goes science and discovery to commer 


up for government regula- cial manufacturing; second, the 
tion of wave lengths. shortness of the link between the 
“See the airplane,” said manufacturer and the consumer; 
and third, the amazing speed with 


which the American public makes 


a father to his ten-year-old 
daughter the other day, with 
the wonder of a generation 


which has seen the birth 


up its mind to change its mind. 
Of these three, the most vital 

of flying. in selling is the last one. There 

“No, father,” replied the is great opportunity for the man- 

child of a new era, “that is | Uufacturer who makes up his mind 

a hydroplane.” quickly eneugh. 
We have already seen the 

old familiar cellar freed 

from coal and ashes by 

means of the oil burner. The 

coal wagon disappears in 

the offing, following the oil 

lamp, and the petticoat, the 

horse and buggy, the square 


piano, cotton stockings, and 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, ine. 
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the summer kitchen. 


Your world ig being re- 





‘Station WBBR Files Appeal Notice 


-. To Decision of Radio Commission 


| Objection Taken to Frequency Assignment 
~ and Request Made to Grant Wave 
‘Length Formerly in Use. 


+ he radio broadcasting station WBBR, 
Rossville, N. Y., owned and operated by 
the Peoples Pulpit Association, has just 
filed a notice of appeal in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
from the decision of the Federal Radio 
Commission, denying the application of 
the station for a change in its assign- 
-ment of frequency. 

In its notice of appeal, Station WBBR 
denies the power of the Radio Commis- 
gion to shift its frequency from that 
used prior to the reasignment of fre- 
quencies recently made by the Commis- 
sion. The assignment to a different wave 
length, it is contended, amounts to a 
confiscation of property in violation of 
the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 


tion. 


Wave Length Formerly 
Shared With Another Station 


The full text of the notice of appeal 

of Station WBBR follows: 
Please take notice that the above- 
- named appellant, Peoples Pulpit Asso- 
ciation, hereby appeals to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
from the decisions of the respondents 
made on or about May 26, 1927, and 


the assignments of error upon which 
the appeal is based, are as follows: 
Fitst: That prior to the Radio Act 
of 1927, appellant under agreement 
made on or about April 23, 1923, with 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, the then user of 
meter wave length 454.3, Ke. 660, and 
using station call WJZ, was entitled to 
share said wave length with said West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Company. 


Second: That prior to the Act of | 


Congress, known as the Radio Act of 
1927, appellant, upon application duly 
made therefor, was assigned to meter 
wave length 416.4, Ke. 720, under Act 


of; Congress to regulate radio commu- | 
nications, approved August 13, 1912, | 


and that at the time your appellant 
was assigned to meter wave length 
416.4, Ke. 720, said wave length had 
not ‘been assigned or pre-empted by 
any other person or corporation and 
was the nearest wave length to wave 
length 454.3, Ke. 660, which appellant 
was entitled to share with said West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, station call WJZ, 





and was | 


| to wave lengths 454.5, Ke. 


selected as the nearest wave length to , 


said 454.3, Ke. 660. 


Cost of Station 
Estimated at $140,000 


Third: That at the time said Radio 
Act of 1927 went into effect, your ap- 
pellant was operating under wave 
length 416.4, Ke. 720, and its station 
WBBR, located on Woodrow Road, 
Town of Rossville, Richmond County, 
City and State of New York, was built 
to operate on a wave length in the 
neighborhood of 454.3 meters, Ke. 660, 
and 416.4 meters, Ke. 720, and could 
not properly operate, transmit or broad- 


cast on a meter wave length of 256.3, | 


Ke. 1170. 

Fourth: That the cost of said station 
and the land and its necessary equip- 
ment to your appellant, was in the 
neighborhood of One Hundred and 
Forty Thousand ($140,000) Dollars. 

Fifth: That after the Radio Act of 
1927 went into effect, your appellant 


applied to the Commission appointed | 


under the Radio Act of 1927, to be 
assigned a frequency of 660 Kilocycles, 


meter wave length 454.3, and 720 kilo- | 


cycles, 416.4 meters, which applications 
were denied, but your appellant was 
assigned to meter wave length 256.3, 
Ke, 1170. 


Deprivation of Right 
To Preperty Claimed 

Sixth: That said Commission,.in deny- 
ing your appellant’s applications for 
wave lengths 416.4, Ke. 720, and 454.3, 
Ke. 660, and assigning to it meter wave 
length 256.8, Ke. 1170, did not follow the 
practice provided by Sections 3 and 11 
of the Radio Act of 1927, and the action 
of said Commission, in denying your ap- 
plicant’s application and assigning it to 
wave length 256.3, Ke. 1170, deprived 
your appellant of a property right in 
violation of Article 14, as amended, of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Seventh: That appellant maintains an 
elaborate studio and offices and there 
was employed, at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Federal Radio Act of 1927, 
a large number of people in conducting 
said station. Said station was not op- 
erated for profit, but was solely devoted 
to public interest and necessity. Its lis- 
teners and public were familiar with the 
dialing at which appellant’s station could 
be reached, but since said Commission 
has deprived your appellant of its wave 
lengths in the neighborhood of 454.3 
meters, Ke. 660, and 416.4, Ke. 720, and 
assigned it to 256.3 meters, Ke. 1170, 
“ssany persons having radio sets are un- 
able to locate-the station or receive pro- 
grams broadcast by your appellant. 

Eighth: That the Radio Act of 1927 
provides as follows: 

“That. changes in the wave lengths, 
authorized power, in the character of 
emitted signals, or in the times of opera- 
tion of any station, shall not be made 
without the consent of the station 
licensee unless, in the judgment of the 
Commission, such changes will promote 
public convenience or interest or will 
service public necessity or the provisions 
of this Act will be more fully compliled 
with.” , 

Ninth: Although the Radio Act of 1927 
provides as set forth in assignment of 
error “Eighth” hereof, that wave lengths 
may be changed by the respondents here- 
in upon the consent of the station 
licensee, no consent was obtained from 
your appellant to change its wave length 
416.4, Ke. 720, and it had never, prior to 


its application for wave lengths 454.3, 
Ke. 660, and 416.4, Ke. 720, applied for 
assignment to wave length 256.3, Ke. 
1170, and no order or proceeding has 
ever been made by said Commission in 
which it has been found that in its judg- 
ment change of appellant’s wave length 
would promote public convenience or in- 
terest or would serve public necessity, 
or that the provisions of the Radio Act 
of 1927 would be more fully complied 
with by such a change. 


Tenth: That appellant’s license under | 


said Act of Congress of 1912, to operate 
meter wave length 416.4, Ke. 720, has 


never been revoked and at the time of | 


enactment of the Radio Act of 1927, 


it has by pre-emption and user obtained | 
in equity to | 


a prior property right 
broadcaste under wave lengths 454.3, Ke. 
660, and 416.4, Ke 720. 


Eleventh: That since the Radio Act of | 
1927 went into effect, the Commission | 
| has assigned to others, other than your 


appellant, wave lengths 454.3, Ke. 660, 
and 256.3, Ke. 1170, one of which, in 
justice and equity, should have been 
assigned to your appellant by virtue of 
its pre-emption right and user of wave 


length 416.4, Ke. 720, and its experience | 


| and ability to serv : antty 
June 22, 1927; the reasons therefor and | y to serve public necessity, and 


that the assignment of wave lengths be- 
tween 454.3, Ke. 660, and 256.3, Ke. 1170, 


to others, is an injustice and unfair dis- | 
crimination against your appellant and | 


such assignments do not promote public 
convenience or interest and will 
serve public necessity, and the pro- 
visions of the Radio Act of 1927 will 


| not be more fully complied with by such 


assignments to persons or corporations 
other than your appellant, of 
lengths between 454.3, Ke 660, and 
256.3, Ke.1170, and said assignments are 
to the detriment of public convenience 
and interest. 


Order Asked to Require 

Granting of Application 
Wherefore, 

prays: 


appellant res pectfully 
1. That act of the respondents herein 
be set aside for th 
herein. 
2. That an 


order be made directing 


respondents forthwith to grant the ap- | 


plication of the appe!lant to be assigned 
660, or 416.4, 
Ke. 720. 


3. That the acts of respondents be de- 


| clared illegal, in that they are contrary | 


to the provisions of the Radio Act of 
1927. 
4. That a decree be made herein re- 


| straining respondents from in any man- 


' ordered to 


ner interfering with the appellant’s use 


and enjoyment of its permit and rights | 


granted and acquired thereunder, under 
the Radio Act of 1912. 

5. That the Court issue a temporary 
injunction restraining respondents from 
in any manner interfering with appel- 
lant in the ase and enjoyment of the 


right to use wave length 454.3, Ke. 660, | 


or wave length 416.4, Ke. 720. 


6. That the Court enter a final decree | 
} restraining respondents from interfering | 
with appellant.in the use and enjoyment |! 


of its rights to operate on wave length 
454.3, 


revoked in accordance with the 
visions of the Radio Act of 1927. 


pro- 


7. That this court review the acts of | 


the respondents herein in refusing to 
allow the appeilant to operate on wave 


length 454.3, Ke. 660, or wave length 
assigning it to | 


416.4, Ke. 720, and 
wave length other char sald wave length 
454.3, Ke. 660, or wave length 416.4, 
Ke. 720, and why appellants should not 
have such other and further relief as 
to this court may seem just and proper 


| in the premises.” 


An 


7040. 

/ Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Richard W. Walker, detaile 
to duty with Organized Reserves o 


es of il 
Corps Area and assigned to 64th Cavalry 


Division, Louisville, Ky. 


Lieut. Col. George T. Bowman, detailed to 
Third | 


duty with Organized Reserves of 
Corps Area and assigned to 62nd 
Division with station at Towson, Md. 

Col. Oren B. Meyer. detailed to 
with Organized Reserves of 
Area, a ned to 63rd 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

First Lieut. George W. Bailey. jr., de- 
tailed to Air Corps, reporting to Air Corps 
Primary Flying School, Brook Field, Tex. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. Roland Adell Wakefield, Chemical 
Warfare Service Reserve, ordered to active 
duty, reporting to Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Maj. John Lee Hughes, Ordnance Depart- 
ment Reserve, ordered to active duty, 
report to Aberdeen Proving 


Cavalry 
duty 


Cavalry 


Md. 
Lieut. 


Ground, 


First Winfield S. Hamlin, Air 


; Corps, ordered to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 


| for duty 


with Air Corps. 

. Lieut. Robert N. Young, 65th 

Infantry, detailed for duty at University 

of Mz \ upon completion of present 

tour of i 
Capt. 


Second 


»s E. Cramond, Medical Corps, 
detailed a member of a board of officers 
to meet at Fort Hayes, Ohio, to examine 
applicants for the Medica’ Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles L. Gorman, Quar- 
termaster Corps, ordered to report to Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo., for duty as assistant 
to the quartermaster. 

Capt. Charles E. Hurdis, 83rd _ Field 
Artillery, detailed to Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., to be placed on the de- 
tached list. 

First Lieut. Thomas Fort Bridges, Medi- 
cal Corps Reserve, appointed to Regular 
Army with same rank and ordered to re- 
port to Army Medical School, Washington. 

Major Allan S. Boyd, jr., Infantry, de- 
tailed to duty with Organized Reserves 
of Third Corps Area, assigned to 99th 
Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Major Lee S, Fountain, Dental Corps, as- 
signed to duty at Camp Lewis, Wash., 
upon completion of present tour of foreign 
service, 

Promotion of each of the 
named officer is announced: 

_ Quartermaster Corps—Frank D. Wheeler, 
fiirst lieutenant to captain. 

Infantry—William A. Carleton, lieutenant 
colonel to colonel, and C. Stockmar Ben- 
del, major to lieutenant colonel. 


officers’ 


following- 





not | 


wave |; 


reasons set forth | 


Ke. 660, or 416.4, Ke. 720, until | 
such time as its permit may be properly | 


Fourth Corps | 
Division, 





Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast’ organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


— a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes. 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


First Assistant Postmaster General Selects 
And Directs Personnel for Postal Service 


Topic 16—Communications 


Second Article—Postal Personnel. 


In this series of articles presenting @ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented -explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; and fifteenth, 
Public Utilities. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with Commun- 
ications. 


By John Henry Bartlett, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


HE Bereau of the First Assistant Postmaster 

General functions with five Superintendents of 

Divisions, directly under the First Assistant 

Postmaster General, who is assisted by a 
Deputy First Assistant Postmaster General who acts 
as First Assistant in the absence of the First Assistant. 
The Deputy also acts as Chief Clerk of the Bureau. 

* * * 

The names of the five Divisions and their general 
duties are as follows: 

Division of Post Office Service. Relative to the com- 
puting for annual adjustment of salaries of postmasters 
at Presidential offices, the organization and manage- 
ment of post offices of the first, second, and third 
classes; the appointment, disciplining, and fixing sal- 
aries of assistant postmasters, supervisory officers, 
clerks, special clerks, watchmen, messeng~"'s, laborers, 
printers, mechanics, skilled laborers, janitors, cleaners, 
firemen, and elevator conductors (leased quarters), and 
of city and village letter carriers; the fixing of allow- 
ances for janitor and cleaning service, and for street- 
car fare and bicycle hire; the establishment, muainte- 
nance, supervision, and extension of city and village 
delivery and city collection service; allowances for 
clerk, carrier, and laborer hire at first, second, and 
third class offices, and for mail separations and “un- 
usual conditions” at fourth-class offices, and for miscel- 
laneous service items at first and second class offices, 
such as telephone and water rentals, laundry, towel 
service; and all matters concerning the special-delivery 
service, and the hours of business at Presidential 
offices. 

« ~ * 
DIVISION of Postmasters’ Appointments.—Relative 
to the preparation of cases for the establishment, 
change of name, and discontinuance of post offices; the 
appointment of postmasters and keeping a record of 
such appointments; the obtaining, recording, and filing 
of bonds and oaths of office and issuance of post- 
masters’ commissions; the consideration of charges 
and complaints against postmasters; and the regula- 
tion of hours of business and change of site of post 
offices of the fourth class. 
Division of Post Office Quarters and Engineering.— 
Relative to the selection, equipment, and leasing . of 
quarters for Presidential post offices and stations 
thereof (except those located in Federal buildings which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department); the leasing and equip- 
ment of post-office garages; the fixing of allowances 
for rent, light, and heat at post-office garages and 
Presidential post offices and stations thereof; and the 
establishment, maintenance, and discontinuance of con- 
tract stations. 
* * ram 
J 'VISION of Motor Vehicle Service.—Relative to the 
authorization, operation, and maintenance of the 
Government-owned motor vehicle service, including the 
appointment and discipline of the personnel employed 
in connection therewith; réquisitions for materials, 
supplies, and garage equipment and correspondence 
pertaining thereto; requests for allowances for rent, 
light, fuel, power, water, telephone service, etc.; the 
monthly and quarterly reports and correspondence per- 
taining to the accounting system, the. preparation of 
advertisements inviting proposals for the transporta- 
tion of the mails in cities by means of screen wagons 
and pneumatic tubes, and the drafting of orders award- 
ing such service, including the preparation of con- 
tracts therefor; the fixing of allowances for the hire 
of vehicles used in the delivery and collection service; 
the examination of reports and the preparation of or- 
ders making deductions and imposing fines for non- 
performance of service and other delinquencies on the 
part of contractors. 

Division of Dead Letters and Dead Parcel Post.— 
Relative to the treatment of all unmailable and unde- 
livered mail matter which is sent to it or its respec- 
tive branches, and to post offices at the several division 
headquarters of the Railway Mail Service, for disposi- 
tion; the enforcement of the prompt sending of such 
matter according to the regulations; the correcting of 
errors of postmasters connected with the nondelivery 
of mail matter sent to the Division of Dead Letters 
or its respective branches, and the investigation, by 
correspondence, of complaints made with reference 
thereto; the verification and allowance of claims for 
credit by postmasters for postage-due stamps affixed 
to undelivered matter; the examination and forward- 
ing or return of all letters which have failed of delivery; 
the inspection and return to the country of origin of 
undelivered foreign matter; recording and restoration 
to owners of letters and parcels which contain valuable 
enclosures; care and disposition of all money, negotiable 
paper, and other valuable articles found in undelivered 
matter and correspondence, both foreign and domestic, 
relating to these subjects. 

~ * * 
T will be seen from the foregoing that the First 

Assistant has direction of the largest number of the 
personnel of the postal organization, there being under 
his jurisdiction, subject, of course, to the policies and 
direction of the Postmaster General, postmasters to 
the number of 50,473, assistant postmasters to the 
number of 2,747, clerks in city post offices to the 


number of 68,728, city letter carriers to the number 
of 50,117, watchmen, messengers, and laborers 4,314, 
motor vehicle employes 3,970, village carriers 877, or 
a total of 145,748. In addition, there are about 30,000 
substitutes. ‘ 

The management of this large personnel and its 
discipline is the most delicate work that the Bureau 
performs. 

~ * * 

As may be expected, the appropriation for this 
Bureau, or its expenditures, which include the salaries 
of this large personnel, is correspondingly great, it 
being more than half of the appropriation of the entire 
Department. This appropriation is growing as the 
service is growing, and for the year ending June 30, 
1927, the appropriation was $422,989,373. 

It may be thought this appropriation would be in 
a lump sum, but it is not. Congress appropriates for 
this Bureau in 20 different items, and since the esti- 
mates for these different items have to go to the 
Budget more than a year in advance of the time when 
the money is expended, the work of preparing these 
estimates accurately is one attended with great diffi- 
culty. 

* ~ « 
THE largest item of appropriation is that for clerks, 
which last year amounted to $163,650,000. The 
next to the largest is for carriers, which amounted to 
$116,600,000. It might be added that the appropriation 
for the salaries of all postmasters amounted to $51,- 
250,000. 

In the Division of Dead Letters and Dead Parcel 
Post the following facts are interesting: 

During the fiscal year 1927, 24,056,928 letters and 
535,376 parcels were received on account of the in- 
ability of post offices to deliver them, due largely -to 
incorrect or no addresses. 

* * * 

Of these letters 3,952,074 were finally delivered to 
the addressees or returned to the writers, and 19,810,- 
020 were destroyed as being of no value. Eighty thou- 
sand and twenty-seven letters containing valuables 
were filed and held awaiting claim of the owners. 
There were 161,406 parcels delivered to the addressees 
or returned to the mailers, and 52,582 were destroyed 
on account of the contents being of no value. 

A total of 321,388 parcels which were undeliverable 
were finally sold at public auction and the revenue 
derived therefrom amounted to $164,967.55. Money to 
the aggregate of $54,607.67 was found in letters for 
which the owners have not been found. On the letters 
returned to the writers or delivered to the addressees 
fees (3 cents each) were collected, aggregating 
$80,256.06. 

« 7” + 

HE Motor Vehicle Service is partly contract and 

partly Government-owned. The Government owns 
5.850 trucks and operates under lease 3,751 trucks. 
The policy is to either operate or lease, according as 
one or the other is cheaper, determined by public 
bidding. ’ 

The leasing of buildings for Government post offices 
and substations is an important function, which in- 
volves the renewal of approximately 700 leases in a 
year. All together, the Post Office Department leases, 
either by lease or tenant-at-will, 14,456 postal build- 
ings. Practically all third-class post offices are in 
buildings not owned by the Government but leased 
or rented. The Government rents quarters for many 


‘second-class post offices and some first-class post of- 


fices, and as a rule, it rents all its substations in 
cities. In the larger cities it is often necessary to 
have buildings constructed for the Department on the 
lease plan. 

* 7 * 

The First Assistant and the Superintendent of 
Post Office Quarters and Engineering represent the 
Postmaster General on the inter-departmental commit- 
tee on the building of new post offices under the recent 
Public Buildings Act. 

The work in connection with Postmasters’ Appoint- 
ments consists in taking the lists which are certified 
to the Department by the Civil Service Commission 
collecting all recommendations, petitions, and testi- 
monials and preparing lists for transmittal by the 
Postmaster General of his recommendations to the 
President in the case of Presidential offices; and in 
the case of fourth-class postmasters to do similar work 
and prepare commissions for appointment by the Post- 
master General. Fourth-class postmasters are ap- 
pointed without term, while Presidential postmasters 
are commissioned for four years. The commissions for 
fourth-class postmasters, of which there are 34,940, 
are signed by the Postmaster General and the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, while the commissions 
for Presidential postmasters are signed by the Presi- 
dent and the Postmaster General. 

LL the personnel in the post-office service is ap- 
““ pointed from lists prepared by the Civil Service 
Commission. The removal and discipline of the per- 
sonnel is exclusively under the jurisdiction of the Post 
Office Department, the Civil Service Commission merely 
recording the acts of the Department, having no dis- 
cretion to revise those acts. 

The personnel in the Department at Washington 
employed in the Bureau of the First Assistant is small, 
being only 223, and their salaries are less than those 
doing work of a similar nature in the classified post 
offices of the country. 

* ‘* ™ wl 

The pneumatic tube service which is now in opera- 
tion in New York and Boston is under this Bureau, 
directed by the Motor Vehicle Service, 

This Bureau has a small appropriation for “Un- 
usual Conditions” such as the rapid overnight develop- 
ment of a newly discovered oil town, the flood situ- 
ation, or anything that may be classed as unusual. 

It will be appreciated that in no brief article can the 
duties of this Bureau be adequately portrayed, but the 
foregoing gives a brief and, I think, accurate descrip- 
tion so far as it goes. a 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of July 15, W. Irving Glover, the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, will discuss 
the work of the Office of Second Assistant. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 
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Colored Advisory Commission 


To Aid Red Cross in Flood Area ” 


Three Appointed to Assist in Reconstruction 
Program in Arkansas, Louisiana and 


Mississippi. 


The American Red Cross has just 
announced the appointment of three 
representatives of the Colored Advisory 
Commission on the Mississippi Valley 
Flood to assist in the development of 
a “full inter-tacial cooperation in re- 
construction problems” in the inundated 
area of Arkansas, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. The colored advisory commission 
is headed by the President of the Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, as chairman. The President of 
the Southern University at Baton 


Rouge, La., Joseph S. Clark, will act 
as a special advisor to the reconstruc- 
tion organization of the American Red 
Cross in Louisiana; the President of 
Rust College at Hollis Springs, Miss., 
Dr. L. M. McCoy, will act in the same 
capacity in Mississippi, and the Exten- 
sion Agent of the Department of Agri- 


culture at Little Rock, Ark., H. C. Ray, | 
will serve with the Red Cross organiza- | 


tion in that state. 


The conference between the Red 
Cross officials and the Colored Commis- 
sion on the latter’s part in the rehabili- 
tation of the flood area, was presided 
over by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, who is Chairman of 
the Special Mississippi Valley Flood 
Committee and 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, 
John Barton Payne, and the Vice-Chair- 
man, James L. Fieser, and the follow- 
ing members of the Colored Commis- 
sion: Dr. Moton, Chairman; Joseph S. 
Clark, Baton Rouge, La.; R. R. Taylor, 
vice principal, Tuskegee Institute; 
Thomas M. Campbell, Field Agent, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Claude A. 


Barnett, Director, The Associated Ne- | 


gro Press, Chicago, and Albon L. Hos- 


| ley, Tuskegee Institute, Secretary. 
written | 


The American Red Cross’ 
statement, in part, follows: 

“The Colored Commission was ap- 
pointed early in the flood relief period 
by Dr. Moton at the request of Secre- 
tary Hoover and Vice Chairman Fieser, 
to investigate all Red Cross refugee 


camps for the colored race and to advise | 


the ‘Red Cross relief organization of 
action that should be taken in the inter- 
est of the colored refugees. The present 
commmission, fewer in nimber, has taken 
over most of the duties of the original 
group and will continue to serve through- 
out the reconstruction period. 

“The members of the Commission in- 
spected 14 colored refugee camps in the 
flood area, acted in an advisory capacity 
on changes which were necessary fol- 
lowing the first emergency days, and 
performed splendid services in encourag- 
ing and maintaining the morale of their 
race, driven from their homes by the 
flood. At the latest conference, Secre- 
tary Hoover outlined the present status 
of conditions in the flood area and the 
reconstruction program, which received 
the unanimous commendation of the 
Colored Commission. 

“Secretary Hoover and Vice Chairman 
Fieser state that they believe’ the liai- 
son service to be carried on by the ad- 
visory officers just appointed, supported 
by Dr. Moton’s commission, will be of im- 
measurable service to the Red Cross and 
to the colored refugees in solving the 
more serious reconstruction problem. 
The new officers can render particularly 
valuable service by interpreting the Red 
Cross reconstruction plan to members of 


was attended by the | 





their race and investigating misunder- 
standings, both in and out of the flood 
area. 


“In the early part of September, the 
Commission will make a thorough resur- 
vey of the flood area and report their 
information on the situation at that time 
to Secretary Hoover and Mr. Fieser, the 
latter part of the month, when it is ex- 
pected the two officials will make a trip 
through the Valley.” 


Daily Decisions 
. of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to x 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-19040 (S). Personal services—Steno- 
graphic reporting — Federal Trade Com- 
mission. In determining the lowest quali- 
fied bidder for contract reporting service, 
the price which the bidders propose to 
charge the general public for copies of the 
transcripts is not for consideration if not 
exorbitant. As between bidders all show- 
ing prima facie ability to furnish said 
service based upon existing facilities and 
experience, the fact that one bidder had 
previously rendered satisfactory service 
does not warrant awarding the contract to 
it as against materially lower. bids. 6 
Comp. Gen. 295; id. 450. A-15867, October 
28, 1926. 

A-18742 (S). Contracts — Trucking — 
Household effects—Prevention of Perform- 
ance. Where under a contract to pack and 
transport household effects of a naval of- 
ficer, the contractor put himself in readi- 
ness to perform the service by reporting 
at the specified place with the necessary 
equipment and men but it was found that 
the service had been previously performed 
by some unauthorized person, the contractor 
is entitled to reimbursement for expenses 
actually incurred in endeavoring* to carry 
out the contract. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Allen H. Hetler (D. C.), det. Ree, 
Bks., Philadelphia, Pa.; to temp. duty Nav. 
Med. School, Washington, D. C. 


Lieut. Walter I. Minowitz (D. C.), det. 


} Marine Bks., Parris Island, S. C.; to Nav. 
| Med. School, Washington, D. C. 


Lieut. Ralph Moore (D. C.), det. Ma- 
rine Bks., Quantico, Va.; to temp. duty Nav. 


- Med. School, Washington, D. C. 


Ch. Gun. Charles L. Bridges, det. U. ia 
S. Maryland; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John G. Connolly, det. U. S. 
S.. Memphis; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Comdr. Christopher R. P. Rodgers, det. 
command U. S. S. Hannibal; to duty Office 
Chief Coordinator, Arlington Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lieut. Hayden H. Smith, det. command U. 
S. S. 0-8; to Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Lieut. Philip P. Welch, det. Office, Naval 
Commun., Navy Dept.; to U. S. S. Memphis. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas B. Birtley, Jr., det. 
Office Nav. Communs., Navy Dept.; -to duty 
attache Am. Embassy, Toyko, Japan. 

Lieut. Fred W. Cobb (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Cuyama;’to U. S. S. Medusa. 

Lieut. Rufus B. Langsford (S..G.), det. 
U. S. S. Cuyama; to U. S. S. Medusa. 

Lieut. Vergil L. Marsh (S. C.), det. 11th 
Nav. Dist., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. § 
Cuyama. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Joseph G. Stanton, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Ill.; to U. S. S. 
Memphis. 


Thousands of motorists are 
daily proving that “Standard” 
Moior Oil does all any good oil 
should do—and does it better 


Ability to flow freely, to cling to metal 
surfaces, to resist heat, to hold its body— 
these are qualities refined into “Standard” 


Motor Oil through patience, long 


experience and elaborate equipment. 


“STAN DARD” 


MOTOR OIL 


The Measure of Oil Value 


STANDARD 


» 
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eta Agriculture 


Cooperative System 
Employed by Dairy 


Companies Abroad 


Organizations in Nearly All 
Countries Producing 
Heavily Engage in 
Export Trade. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Lloyd S. Tenny, 
said in a recent address before the 
American Institute of Cooperation 
that producers of dairy products in 
the United States are facing in- 
creased competition from abroad 
and an increase in imports of dairy 
products. 

The first part of his address was 
printed in the issues of July 11, 12 
and 13. The full text continues: 

At the present time the milk of 
over 86 per cent of the dairy cows in 
Denmark is made into butter by co- 
operative dairies. In The Netherlands 
65 per cent of the butter and 45 per 
cent of the cheese is produced by co- 
operative organizations; in Finland 92 
per cent of the butter and 70 per cent 
of the cheese; in Australia 91 per cent 
of the production of butter and cheese 
and in New Zealand 80 per cent of the 
production and 92 per cent of the ex- 
ports are produced by cooperative 
dairies. Even Siberia is well organ- 
ized. Through cooperation producers 
are improving the quality and stand- 
ardizing the products. 

In practically all the important dairy 
producing countries, cooperative organ- 
izations are also participating in the ex- 
port of dairy produce. In the case of 
Denmark local cooperatives combine to 
form export associations, of which there 
were 11 in 1922, handling nearly 40 per 
cent of the total exports. 


In Finland there is one central coopera- 
tive society for butter export which 
handles 78 per cent of the exports. In 
Latvia 60 per cent is exported by a 
central federation of cooperative dairies. 
In Russia exports have all been turned 
over to one central organization. The 
New Zealand cooperative dairy export 
company, on the other hand, handles only 
32 per cent of the total output of the 
country. Taking all these together, it 
is to be observed that a considerable pro- 
portion of the total volume of exports 
from surplus producing countries is 
being marketed by special export organi- 
zations. 

Improved Marketing Sought. 

Facing increasing competition and 
falling prices, many of the surplus pro- 
ducing countries are now experimenting 
to find more effective means of advant- 
ageously marketing their products. Some 
of the newer countries particularly are 
experimenting with new measures. In 
1925 New Zealand put into effect a far- 
reaching plan for the regulation of ship- 
ments of butter and cheese to overseas 
markets. The one cooperative sales or- 
ganization had been handling for several 
years one-third of the butter production 
of the country. By an overwhelming 
majority vote in 1923 the dairymen of 
the country were authorized by the 
Dominion to establish a single industry- 
wide sales organization, having exclusive 
marketing power over all butter and 
cheese exported. 


The first work of the Control Board 
‘was to make a thorough study of the 
conditions under which the New Zealand 
products were. being exported and sold. 
Beginning with 1925 the Dairy Produce 
Control Board undertook to regulate the 
entire export of butter and cheese. The 
aim of this measure is to stabilize the 
market by regulating the supply. Three- 
fourths of the New Zealand production 
of butter and cheese falls within a six- 
months period from October to March. 
Just as Denmark undertakes to regulate 
the supply throughout the year by main- 
taining winter production, New Zealand, 
which depends upon pasture and has 
therefore highly seasonal production, 
undertakes through such organization to 


regulate the supply by controlling ship- 
ments. 


Before the Southern Hemisphere began 
to throw a large volume of butter and 
cheese upen the European markets, the 
winter months were the high priced 
months of the season. In recent years 
the shipment of large quantities of but- 
ter and cheese from Argentina, Australia 
and New Zealand has profoundly in- 
fluenced the seasonal movement. These 
winter supplies have not only taken off 
the peak of prices from the winter sea- 
son but have actually caused a secondary 
slump in mid-winter. The Board under- 
took to avoid this slump by regulating 
shipments, ; 


The original schedule provided that 
from August to November all butter and 
cheese should be shipped as promptly 
and regularly as possible as these sup- 
plies would be reaching Great Britain 
and other European countries in a sea- 
son in which prices normally rise. Be- 
ginning with December, the month of 
heaviest production, and continuing for 
several months, a small percentage of 


the monthly production is withheld from 
the market. 


_ Beginning with April, when produc- 
tion has begun to decline appreciably, 
t;e Control Board begins to release the 
accumulated reserve. Gradually, the 
stocks are put upon the market at a 
rate which normally will dispose of all 
the reserve by the end of July when 
production has reached its lowest point. 
The marketing of cheese is handled in a 
similar manner. The result of this 
method is to give a fairly even distri- 
bution through the period October to 
April, the short supply season in the 
Northern Hemisphere, with somewhat 
lighter shipments from May to Septem- 
ber, the season of heaviest Northern 
-lemisphere production. 

The object in distributing the product 
nore avenly throughout- the year is. not. 
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Dairy Products 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on July 13, 1927. 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


\ Grain. 

The wheat market held steady July 
13 with no new developments reported. 
Winter wheat harvest is making prog- 
ress under generally favorable weather 


conditions. Market movement of mod- 
erate volume but beth local and north- 
western mills buying freely in south- 
western markets and all offerings be- 
ing readily taken at firm premiums, 
Soft winter wheat relatively firmer 
than hard winters and prices were ad- 
vanced at Kansas City. Very favorable 
weather for spring wheat weakened the 
market for that grain at Minneapolis. 

No. 2 red winter quoted at Kansas 
City, $1.364%%4@1.37%4; at Chicago, 
$1.434%4 @$1.43%; No. 2 hard winter at 
Kansas City, $1.32%4@$1.56; at Chi- 
cago, $1.44@$1.45%. No. 1 dark 
northern spring at Minneapolis, $1.45@ 
$1.59 per bushel. 

Corn future prices declined one and 
three-eighths cents at Chicago, for the 
July delivery reflecting the good grow- 
ing weather in the corn belt, but re- 
ceipts of cash grain were light at all 
markets and cash prices held practi- 
cally unchanged. No. 3 yellow corn 
was quoted at Chicago, $1.01@$1.02%; 
at Minneapolis at $1.03@$1.04, and at 
Kansas City at $1.04@$1.07 per bushel. 

Oats future prices continued their 
downward trend but the scarcity of of- 
ferings of good quality old oats held 
cash prices practically unchanged. No. 
3 white oats sold at Chicago at 45% @ 
47% cents; and at Minneapolis, 44% @ 
45% cents. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices moved within a narrow 
range July 13 with final quotations 
slightly changed compared with the clos- 
ing of July 12. Some new crop cotton 
was reported moving in Texas. Effective 
July 12, Dallas narrowed White Good 
Middling from 100 to 75 points on Mid- 
dling, Strict Middling from 75 to 50 


on, and widened Strict Low Middling | 


from 100 to 125 points off Middling and 
Low Middling from 225 to 250 points off. 
Demand for spot cotton was reported as 
quiet. Stocks of American cotton at 
European ports are still comparatively 
large. Seasonal lull is reported from 
dry goods centers. Exports today 1,670 
bales compared with 17,905 bales on the 
corresponding day in 1926. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
July 13 1,027,668 linters produced from 
August 1 to June 30, which compares 





with 1,039,663 for the same period in 
1925-26. 

July future contracts on the New York 
Cotton Exchange closed at 17.46 cents, 
against 17.48 the day before and on the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange closed at 
17.31 cents compared with 17.32 cents. 
On the Chicago Board of Trade July fu- 
ture contracts not received. October 
contracts were up 6 points at 17.73 cents. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets today 
was 17.03 cents per lb., compared with 
17.92 cents last year. Sales July 13 
about 6,000 bales, last year for the same 
day 5,709 bales. 

Wool. 

Dealers on the Boston market report 
a steady inquiry from the mills. Quar- 
ter blood 48s, 50s, strictly combing wool 
continues to be the most aciive grade, 
but the % blood 56s and 1% blood 58s, 
60s, are moving fairly well in both the 
fleece and territory lines. Calls for 
French combing territory wools are be- 
ing received at prices ranging from $1@ 
$1.05, scoured basis, and also for fine 
Ohio short combing wools at the same 
aleax' basis price. Demand is not very 
sremg on graded fine strictly combing 
comestic wools at the moment but quo- 
tations are very firm. 

Fruits and Vegetables. . 

Cantaloupes 25c@50c higher in New 
York City today.Lettuce dull. On- 
ions steady. Watermelons steady for 
good stock. Potatoes stronger. Peaches 
firm for good stock. 


Cantaloupes: California, Salmon Tints, 
standards 36s and 45s... ... .$2@2.50 
Arizona Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s Liha cares vee v ess $2@2.60 
California Honey Balls, standard 36s_ and 
ee ages cess essences .$2,75@3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1@1.50 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates........ weeee $.35@.65 
California Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$4.50@5.50 
Onions: New Jersey, bushel hampers, yel- 
lows ; “s $1.25@1.50 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, Georgia, 
medium to large Elebrtas. $2.50@3.00 
Georgia, medium to large Belles.$2.25@3.00 
North Carolina, medium to large Hileys. 
$2.75@3.00 
Potatoes: Cloth-top stave barrels, Virginia 

East Shore Cobblers ie $4@4.25 

Virginia Norfolk Section Cobblres. 
$3.87 42 @4.25 
Watermelons: (bulk, per car), Georgia and 

South Carolina Tom Watsons, 24-50 

pound average i $345@510 
Butter. 

The New York butter market irreg- 
ular both as to trade and tone following 
half cent advance. In same quarters 
dealers reported quiet trade and were 
disposed to sell at listed prices on lots 
showing profit, others reported active 
demand with tone firm. Local trade 
supplemented by out of town buying and 
at close the general tone was firm. 
Medium and undergrades steady to firm 
with good demand reported. Car mar- 
ket steady to firm with trade and offer- 
ings light and listed prices largely 
nominal. 

92 score, 42% cents; 
cents; 90 score, 41 cents. 

Cheese. 

Fair trade on the New York cheese 
market today on all styles with principal 
demand for State flats. Most reported 
sales on flats at 25 cents but small lots 
selling up to 25% cents. Wisconsin 
styles steady at listed prices. Short 
held Single Daisies selling at 24% to 
24% cents. 

Wholesale prices of No.. 1 fresh 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 2414 to 25% cents; Single Daisies, 


91 score, 42 


23% to 24 cents; Young Americas, 24 | 


24% cents. 

Livestock. 
Chicago receipts were estimated at 
12,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 15,000 hogs 


to 


' and 9,000 sheep. 


Under continued moderate marketing 
the hog market developed further 


strength, ruling steady to unevenly high, - 


with the lighter weight selection and 
packing sows gaining most. Eastern 
shippers were moderate buyers, absorb- 
ing 4,000, and the holdover for Thurs- 
day was approximately 6,000. Best light 
hogs scored a top of $10.25, bulk of good 
and choice 150 to 170 pound and sorted 
180 to 210 pound averages selling mostly 
from $10 to $10.20. The better grades 
of 220 to 240-pound butchers sold up to 
to $9.65 to $10 and bulk of the more 
desirable packing sows from $7.90 to 
$8.25. The closing tone was slow on 
heavy butchers and the lower grades of 
all weights. 

A good clearance was made of the cat- 
tle supply, but trading was uneven, show- 
ing a generally steady to somewhat lower 
trend, most weakness being apparent on 
in-between grades of medium and heavy 
steers and the corresponding grades of 
she stock. A few choice heavy-fed cat- 
tle found a firm market and the extreme 
top reached $14.50, a new high for the 
season. Trade was featured by a sale 
of a string of cake and grain-fed Texas 
steers, prices ranging from $11.50 to 
$14. Best fed yearlings sold at $13.25 
and highly finished Nebraska-fed year- 
ing heifers up to $12.50. Low-grade 
cows, bulls and veal calves held steady. 

The lamb market reacted from recent 
advances, fat classes going steady to 25 
cents lower and cull ends closing 25 cents 
to 50 cents lower. Practical top on range 
lamb was $14.85, though some reached 
$14.95 to local butchers, Natives 
weakened most, with bulk around $13.50 
to $14 and the top at $14.25. A limited 
supply of sehep sold on a strong to 25 
cent higher market. Best feeding lambs 
held close to steady, with $13.50 refused 
for choice Idahos. Wednesday’s closing 


~ quotations follow: 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice..... 


Steers, medium and common (all weights). 
Heifers, good and choice a aa oi8:6 
Heifers, common and medium 

Vealers, good and choice. “i 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Chicago 
$11.25@$14.60 
10.75@ 14.00 
7.50@ 11.75 
8.50@ 12.25 
6.75@ 9.50 
13.00@ 14.50 


Kansas City 
$10.50@$14.00 
10.00@ 12.74 
6.25@ 11.00 
8.50@ 11.75 
6.25@ 9.25 


11.00@ 13.00 


8.25@ 10.00 
5.75@ 8.50 


8.25@ 
6.50@ 


9.50 
8.50 


Ho gs 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ilbs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 
and choice. 


Light lights_ (130-160 Ibs.), medium 


Packing sows, rough and smooth.... 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice 


8.65@ 
9.35@ 
9.40@ 
9.10@ 10.10 
7.25@ 8.25 
8.85@ 9.75 


9.50 
10.20 
10.25 


8.65@ 9.50 
9.10@ 9.85 
9.50@ 9.90 
9.50@ 10.00 
T35@ 8.15 
9.10@ 10.00 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from alove quotations.) ° 
She ep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


Ewes, medium to choice.. 


Feeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice 


‘ 
only to avoid causing a mid-winter slump | 
in prices but also to provide consumers 
of New Zealand dairy products a regu- 
Jar supply throughout the year, in the 
hope that thereby ‘they may better hold | 
their customers. 

This is an experiment that all dairy- 
men should watch. Since the beginning | 
of operations, the Board has met with a 
great many difficulties. In the past year, 
for example, on account of the weak 
British market, the policy of withhold- 
ing from the market waiting for better 
prices had to be modified for the reason 
that the normal rise in price did not 
take place. The Board found itself in 
March with too large an accumulation 
of butter and cheese and had to adopt 
a modification of its plan so as to insure 
the marketing at current prices of all 
the accumulation before the end of the | 
Season, 

While considerable opposition to the 
plan has developed within New Zealand 


| on a steady to firm price basis. 


13.50@ 15.00 
9.00@ 12.50 
5.00@ 7.00 

11.50@ 13.65 


Meat. w 

fresh Western dressed 
meats on the New York wholesale mar- 
ket was conducted for the most part 
De- 
mand was fair for beef, lamb and pork 
cuts and good to active for mutton 
and veal, supplies of which were very 
light. The market on Kosher cuts and 
plates was,weak with séme sales $1 to 
$1.50 lower, supply liberal and demand 
draggy but hinds and ribs from Kosh- 


ered cattle were in light supply and 
the trade steady to firm, prices ranging 
mostly from $25 to $30, a few choice 
up to $32, 


13.25@ 14.40 
8.50@ 12.00 
4.75@ 6.40 


Trading on 


as well as in Great Britain,’ the fact 
remains that according to latest infor- 
mation the Board had not abandoned 


| its general program of orderly market- 


ing 


To be continued in the issue of 
duly 15. 


Storage Stocks 


In Canada Forecast 
As Under 1926 Yield 


Acreage Reported Reduced 
and Average Production 
Estimated at Two 
Bushels Less. 


Canadian wheat production is esti- 
mated at considerably below the pro- 
duction of last year, according to in- 
formation just received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, concerning a fore- 
cast based on conditions existing on 
July 1. The yield per acre is expected 
to be about 15.2 bushels, as contrasted 
with 17.5 last year. The full text of 
a statement by the department follows: 

The Canadian wheat crop for 1927 
is estimated on the basis of conditions 
existing on July 1 at 325,075,000 bush- 
els, according to a telegram to the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Ca- 
nadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This is considerably below the produc- 
tion of last year when the crop was 
estimated at 409,811,000 bushels. The 
first forecast last year was 348,626,000 
bushels, 15 per cent below the final 
estimate. 

Acreage Reduced. 

The winter wheat area this year is 
estimated at 717,000 acres as compared 
with 880,154 acres last year and spring 
wheat 20,633,000 acres as compared 
with 22,106,894 acres in 1926. The 
condition of the wheat crop has im- 
proved since June 1. The condition 
of the fall wheat expressed in per cent 
of the ten-year average is estimated at 
97 and spring wheat at 100. The aver- 
age yield per acre indicated by this 
condition is 15.2 bushels compared with 
17.5 bushels last year and an average 
of 15.2 bushels for the past 10 years. 

Rye acreage also shows a decrease 
from 1926. Fall rye is estimated at 
577,000 acres as compared with 593,000 
acres last year and spring rye at 152,000 
acres as compared with 157,000 acres 
last year. Rye production is forecast 
at 12,170,000 bushels, a slight increase 
over the 1926 production of 12,114,000 
bushels. The rye crop is apparently in 
excellent condition, being estimated at 
104 and shows an improvement over 
June 1 condition. 

Larger Oats Harvest Expected. 

The oats and barley acreage both rep- 
resent an increase over 1926 but the con- 
ditions of these crops are not so good 
as for the other grains. The oats acre- 
age is placed at 12,755,000 acres as 
compared with 12,741,000 last year and 
production, as estimated on the basis of 
a 98 per cent condition report, is 389,- 
758,000 bushels against 383,419,000 
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| Harvest ot Wheat | Corn Continues to Show Improvement 
And Wheat Harvest Progresses 
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Weather 


ee 


Rapidly 


W eather for Week Is Favorable to Cotton, but Crops in 
Some Areas Need Rain. 


Corn continued to show improvement 
during the week just past, although 
weather was not wholly favorable, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast, where the 
temperatures were too low for best 
growth, according to the weekly weather 
and crop report issued July 13 by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Winter wheat harvest made excellent 
progress, with cutting begun far 
north as Pennsylvania, southern Mich- 
igan, and northern Nebraska. Weather 
cond:.ions were also geuerally favorable 
in the spring wheat area. Temperatures 
during the week in the Cotton Belt were 
mostly favorable, except that the nights 
in the more eastern portion were rather 
too cool for best growth. Growth was 
mostly fair to good. The full text of 
the weather and crop report follows: 

Temperatures variations during the 
week were important. By the morning 
of July 7 somewhat warmer weather 
prevailed in the middle Atlantic area, 
the Ohio Valley, and the far Northwest, 
with a slight further rise in temperature 
in most northwestern districts on the fol- 
lowing day, but readings were generally 
around the seasonal average. It was 
cooler in the interior valleys by the 
morning of the 8th, but the latter part 
of the week had somewhat warmer 
weather quite generally. On the whole, 
temperatures during the period were 
moderate, though mostly tending to sub- 
normal over the eastern half of the coun- 
try, and the day-to-day changes were 
small, as a rule. 


as 


Early in the week, precipitation was 
quite general from the Lake region 
eastward, and, on the morning of the 8th, 
showers were reported in most sections 


bushels last year. The barley acreage 
is estimated at 3,642,000 acres as com- 
pared with 3,637,000 acres in 1926 and 
on the basis of a 97 per cent condition 
the production is forecasted at 88,830,000 
bushels against 99,684,000 bushels last 
year. Flaxseed acreage is estimated at 
560,000 acres as compared with 733,000 
acres last year and production is esti- 
mated at 5,319,000 bushels as compared 
with 5,948,000 bushels last year. 

The condition of all crops improved to 
a marked extent during June. Although 
the late spring caused a decrease in 
wheat acreage in the western part of 
the country, conditions are favéfable 
not only to wheat but to all grains and 
especially in Alberta where excellent 
conditions are reported. Hay and pas- 
tures are generally fine everywhere. 








of the Atlantic coast area. Later, loca] 
showers were rather frequent in the At- 


Jantic States, but elsewhere the weather 


was generally fair. 

The temperature for the week aver- 
aged below normal in the Atlantic coast 
area and from the Ohio Valley north- 
ward, while the weekly means were 
slightly subnormal locally in the South- 
west and far West. Otherwise it was 
warmer than normal. The lowest tem- 
peratures for the week in the Corn Belt 
were well in the 50’s, and were below 50 
degrees only in limited areas of the 
Northeast, the western upped Lake re- 
gion, and in some sections. of the far 
western States. Maximum temperatures 
in most sections west of the Mississippi 
River ranged from 90 to 100 degrees. 


Precipitation Noted 
Along Atlantic Coast 

Moderate to rather heavy precipitation 
occurred in Atlantic Coast States, the 
Lake region, and locally in the central 
Gulf area and central Mississippi Valley. 
Elsewhere there was very little rainfall, 
with large sections of the Southwest and 
far West reporting a practically rainless 
week. 

Except that the warmer weather in the 
northwestern portion of the country 
would have promoted better growth of 
some crops, temperatures during the 
week were generally favorale and 
most vegetation’ made satisfactory ad- 
vance. The absence of material rainfall 
in the grain area made a continuation of 
very favorable weather for harvesting 
and threshing and quite generally for 
haying, and these advanced unusually 
well. The generally dry conditions that 
have prevailed for some time over most 
of the country have resulted, however, 
in considerable depletion of soil mois- 
ture, and rain would now be welcome in 
many places. It has become especially 
dry in the upper Mississippi Valley, the 
south-central Great Plains, and parts of 
the Southwest, while a general rain is 
needed from the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley and Lake region eastward. 

In the South the weather was largely 
favorable, with the moderate tempera- 
tures and less rainfall being especially 
timely in the west Gulf area. In the 
Northwest and generally from the Rocky 
Mountains westward, conditions remained 
unusually favorable for agricultural and 
grazing interests, except in some more 
or leds local areas where moisture is 
needed. ; 

While the 1927 crop season so far has 
been backward in many sections, espe- 
cially from the central Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys northward and eastward, 
at the close of June the condition of 


Cold Storage Stocks 
Are Shown Greatest 
In Last Five Years 


Monthly Report Issued by 
Department of Agricul- 
ture Gives Compara- 
tive Figures. 


. 


Stocks of butter, eggs, poultry, méats 
and lard in cold storage in the United 
States on July 1 were vreater than on 
the same date last year, and above the 
average for the five preceding years, 
according to the monthly cold storage 
repoy’ of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, mac. public on July 12. 

Cheese stocks were somewhat larger 
than last year, except in the case of 
American cheese and were above the 
average for the five-years except in the 
case of brick and munster cheese. 

The full text of a summary of the re- 
port follows: 

Total meats, 940,319,000 pounds, -com- 
pared with 705,720,000 pounds on July 
1, 1926, and a fiv:-vear average of 889,- 
298,000 pounds. 

Lard, 146,250,000 pounds, compared 
with 120,527,000 ounds July 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 139,423,000 
pounds. 

Lard, production during June, 148,- 
336,000 pounds, compared with 122,885,- 
000 pounds June 1926 and a, five-year 
average of 147,743,000 pounds. 

Total frozen poultry 50,0&9,000 pounds, 
compared with’ 36,73C,000 pounds July 
1, 1926, and a five-year average of 42,- 
823,000 pounds, e 

Creamery butter, 90,116,000 pounds, 
pared with 86,897,000 pounds July 1, 
1926, and a five-year average of 70,989,- 
000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 10,554,000 cases, compared 
with 9,133,000 cases July 1, 1926, and 
a five-year average of 9,467,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 81,303,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 45,688,000 pounds July 1, 
1926, and a five-year average of 34,169,- 
000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 68 per 
cent of total holdings for July 1, 1927, 
is shown as follows: 10,146,000 pounds, 
whites; 13,007,000 pounds, yolks, and 32,- 
283,000 pounds mixed. 


most of the more important crops grown 
in the United Stdtes compared favor- 
ably with their condition at the same 
time last year, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The following 
summary gives a comparison. of condi- 
tion of various crops on July 1, 1927, in 
percentage of condition reported by the 
Department as of July 1, 1926: Corn, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


Sharing First Place | 
With Cadillac: ~ 


When comparisons are suggested between lesser cars and 
the La Salle, it will pay to remember that the General 
Motors Corporation— manufacturer of. the leading auto- 
mobiles in every grade—is behind the creation of this 
especial value in automobiles. La Salle shares with 
Cadillac the distinction of a 90-degree, V-type, 8-cylinder 
engine —together with first place in the fine car field 


You may possess a La Salle on the liberal term-payment 
plan of the General Motors Acceptance Corporation— 
the appraisal value of your used car acceptable as cash 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 


LA SALLE 


Companion Car to Gadillac » From $2499 (9 $268), f.0.b. Detroit 





| Railway Unification 


a Urged as Necessary 


For the Northwest 


Application to Take Over 
Control of Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern Tells 

‘ of Benefits Expected. 


Economic advantages expected to 
result from the proposed unification 
of control of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads are set 
forth in a statement filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Great Northern Pacific Railway, 
which asks for authority to take over 
the other companies. Publication of 
extracts from the statement was be- 
gun in the issue of July 13. They 
are continued as follows: 

The industrial and commercial rivalry 
between the northwestern territory on 
the one hand and the middle and south- 
western transcontiental territories and 
the producing sections of the South is 
very keen. The three sections last men- 
tioned are now served by highly pros- 
perous and efficient railways systems 
which have strengthened and are still 
strengtheneing their respective positions 
by the acquisition, in many instances 
with the approval of the Commission 
since the passage of the Transportation 
Act, of connecting and feeder lines and 


by the making with like approval of | 


highly important and significant traffic 
and eperating alliances. 

It is of vital importance to the com- 
mercial development of the Northwest 
that it also be served by a system com- 
parable in its command of traffic and in 
its financial strength with those operat- 
ing in the other regions referred to, 
as otherwise it is destined to fall 
behind in the race for commercial su- 
premacy. In this respect also the in- 
terest of the Northwest requires the 
unification of the lines of the Northern 
Companies and their affiliated llines. 

The lines of the two Northern Com- 


panies, although their main lines are | 


geographically parallel, are complemen- 
tary to each other. The greater part of 
the mileage of the Northern Pacific As 
on the western part of its system, while 
most of the mileage of the Great North- 
ern is on the eastern part of its system. 

To a greatly preponderating extent 
the lines of the two Northern Companies 
serve distinct local territories, the Great 
Northern serving primarily the northern 
portion of the northern tier of states 
west of Minneséta and the Northern 
Pacific serving primarily the southern 
portion thereof, while only the Great 
Northern Company has mileage in South 
Dakota or Iowa or in the southern part 
of Minnesota. 

As a result, the actual competition be- 
tween the lines of these two companies 
is relatively small, except at important 
terminals which enjoy and will continue 
to enjoy ample competitive service from 
other lines and routes already avail- 
able. ; 

There is effective competition with 
other lines at all the termini of the 
Northern Companies, both east and 
west, and at all points common to the 
two Northern Companies’ lines with only 
a very few exceptions. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway extends from the Great Lakes 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis through 
the northern tier of States to the Pacific 
coast, and actively competes with the 
Northern Companies for transcontinen- 
tal traffic and a large part of the other 
traffic. The great Canadian§ systems 
actively compete for, traffic between the 
Great Lakes, St. Paul and Minneapolis 


and Spokane and the Pacific coast, as | 


well as to and from important portions 
of Minnesota and North Dakota. 

The powerful Union Pacific system 
with its connections is also.an active 
competitor with the Northern Compa- 
nies’ lines for transcontinental business 
to and from Butte, Spokane and the 
Pacific coast. 

Less than 6 per cent of the total 
population of all competitive’ communi- 
ties on lines of the two Northern Com- 
panies is served solely by these two 
companies; and less than 2 per cent of 
the total tonnage of the two Northern 
Companies is exclusively competitive be- 
tween these two companies. 

Operation of the properties of the 
Northern Companies under unified con- 
trol in competition with the other sys- 
tems referred to would result in the es- 
tablishment of standards of service and 
of rates which would inure to the benefit 
of all points on the lines of the unified 
system, competitive or non-competitive. 

There is no substantial competition be- 
tween either of the Northern Companies 
and the Burlington Company, but the 
lines of the Burlington Company and the 
lines of each of the Northern Companies 
are complementary and interdependent. 
These conditions will not be affected by 
the granting of this application, except 
that the complementary character of the 
lines of the Northern Companies and of 
the lines of the Burlington Company will 
be rendered even more effective in the 
public interest. 

The proposed unification will open new 
routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce of decided importance to the 
public, because it will give shippers on 
the lines of each of the Northern Com- 
panies full access to the local territory 
along the lines of the other, and will give 
shippers located on the separate termi- 
nals of either Northern Company all 
the benefits of convenience and expedi- 
tion of location on the terminals of both. 

On account of the long standing inter- 
est of each of the Northern Companies 
in the Burlington Company and the 
Spokane Company, respectively, each of 
the Northern Companies has for many 
years treated the Burlington Company 
_ atid the Spokane Company as preferred 
- connections, and in doing so has estab- 
lished routes and channels of trade and 


SlContinued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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Mergers 


T estimony Ended in Suppo 


rt of Plan 


To Acquire Control of St. Paul Railway 


Opposing Counsel to Confer on Admission of Records of 
Previous Proceedings. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


tion of counsel Mr. Mahaffie had sus- 
tained objections by Mr. Anderson to 
the incorporation of those records, al- 
though he had allowed the formal part 
of the court record to be included. 

Mr. Swaine replied that his position 
would depend upon the possibility of an 
agreement on the stipulation Mr. An- 
derson had referred to, but that he 
thought an agreement might be reached 
which would obviate the necessity for 
any action on his motions. 

Exhibits Filed in Support of Plan. 

“On behalf of the applicant 77 ex- 
hibits have been filed for the record 
by its witnesses. Many of the exhibits 
consist of statements prepared for the 
record in other proceedings, although 
some include additional information 
called for by Mr. Anderson, in connec- 
tion with his cross-examination of the 
applicant’s witnesses. 

At the opening of the hearing. on 
July 13 Mr. Anderson made a motion 
asking to have struck from the record 
parts of a statement filed by the appli- 
cant iri connection with the testimony 
of Jerome J. Hanauer, of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., which Mr. Anderson said contained 
an “unfair attack, some of scurri- 
lous,” against the Jameson committee. 
He said he referred to a statement filed 
in response to a letter of Director Ma- 
haffiie discussing the nature and extent 


| of services performed and to be per- 


formed by the organization managers, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the National City 
Company, both of New York City. 

Mr. Anderson asked that a ruling be 
reserved until the directors had an op- 
portunity to examine the exhibit and Di- 
rector Mahaffie said it would be taken 
under consideration. Mr. Anderson said 
that he desired to have the statement 
“reformed” to continue it to an answer 
to Director Mahaffie’s question and to 
omit statements which, he said, were in- 
cluded in it, partly taken from the rec- 
ord of previous proceedings which had 
already been excluded from this case. 

“T object very vigorously,” he said, “to 
the effort to inject into this record in 
this indirect manner matter relating to 
a personal controversy between New 
York bankers involving an unfair at- 
tack on the Jameson committee. 


Counsel Lets > 
Statement Stand 


Mr. Swaine was asked by Mr. Mahaffie 
if he desired to withdraw any of the 
statement He said he did not, but that 
he would be glad'to submit a memoran- 
dum on Mr. Anderson’s motion. 

Mr. Hanauer, member of the banking 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb && Co., was fur- 
ther cross-examined by Mr. Anderson 
regarding features of the reorganization 
plan objected to by the Jameson commit- 
tee, which represents certain of the re- 
funding and general mortgage bonds of 
the old company. He brought out that 
the bonds proposed in the plan to be 
used for future financing rank prior to 
the new 5 per cent gold bonds to be 
issued and to the adjustment bonds, and 
that the entire voting power of the com- 


; pany is to be vested until January 1, 


1930 in five voting trustees. He asked 
if a $4 share does not represent all the 
cash to be paid by the stockholders, or 
a total of $9,300,000. 

Mr. Hanauer said the common stock- 
holders are to be assessed $32 a share 
and the preferred stockholders $28 a 
share and that they are to receive $28 
and 24 respectively in new bonds, but 
that the new money they will contribute 
amounts to about $70,000,000. 

Mr. Anderson then asked the witness 
if he had considered in connection with 
the plan the declarations of policy made 
by the Commission in the Nickel Plate 
and Kansas City Southern merger cases 
regarding the control of great proper- 
ties by interests representing a small 
actual investment. Mr. Hanauer replied 
that he “could not consider 2,300,000 
shares a small interest” but Mr. An- 
derson said he was “speaking of the 
amount of the actual investment.” Mr. 
Hanauer said the reorganization. plan 
was promulgated in 1925, before the 
Commission’s decisions referred to but 
that he did not “see the connection.” 

Mr. Hanauer said the five voting trus- 
tees were selected partly by the bond- 
holders’ committee and partly by the 
savings banks and the Roosevelt com- 
mittee; each submitted a list of names 
and it happened that five names were 
on both lists which seemed to be sat- 
isfactory to everybody. Mr. Hanauer 
said the voting trust expires on January 
1, 1930, unless extended, and that its 
sole purpose is to protect the bondhold- 
ers during the period when the interest 
on the adjustment bonds is noncumu- 
lative, 

Mr. Anderson then took up the sub- 


English Crops Shown 
Generally Backward 


The special representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce in London, H. 
B. Smith, reports that British crops are 
somewhat backward. The cabled advice 
to the Department follow in full text: 

An official statement of the condition 
of the crops in England and Wales on 
July 1 says that the cereals are gener- 
ally backward, according to a cable- 
gram from H. B. Smith, Special Repre- 
sentative of the Department of Com- 
merce in London. Wheat, barley and 
oats are all expected to yield below 
average, potatoes about average with 
hay and hops both under last year. 

This is confirmed by the first “Times” 
crop report issued July 12, showing 
condition of all Great Britain crops on 
July 1. This report shows the wheat, 
barley and root crops below last year 
and the 10-year average, oats and po- 
tatoes under last year but about equal 
to the 10-year average, hops and hay 
well below July of last year. 


ject of the stockholders of the railroad, 
saying the list of the 20 largest stock- 
holders furnished to Director Mahaffie 
consisted entirely of brokerage firms ex- 
cept that it included Edward H. Hark- 
ness as the holder of 28,750 shares and 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad as the 
holder of 18,450 shares. When Mr. 
Hanauer said it was difficult to find out 


who the actual stockholders were and 
pointed out that the answer to Director 
Mahaffie had simply stated that the 
transfer agent of the railroad company 
had reported the names given as shown 
on the books of the company as of May 
31, 1927, Mr. Anderson asked if a state- 
ment could not be furnished of the 20 
largest depositors of stock under the re- 
organization plan. Mr. Hanauer said 
that could be done but that it would un- 
doubtedly show the same situation and 
that “even Mr. Harkness might for con- 
venience have his stock sent in through 
a broker.” Mr. Anderson said he had 
feared that might be the situation and 
asked the witness if he knew any way to 
find out who the actual holders are “with- 
out sounding out the brokers.” Mr. 
Hanauer said he could give some idea 
and mentioned various amounts of stock 
represented by various committees or 
held in various trusts, but he said he 
could not name the individuals. He said 
he believed it had appeared from previ- 
ous testimony that none of the directors 
except Mr. Harkness held any substan- 
tial amounts of the stock at the time of 
the receivership but that his own direct 
knowledge did not go back of the reor- 
ganization plan. 


W. W. Colpitts, of Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, and W. W. K. Sparrow, chief finan- 
cial officer for the receivers, were re- 
called and iled several additional ex- 
hibits called for by Mr. Anderson, in- 
cluding copies of formulas on which the 
earnings of the Puget Sound lines were 
separated from those of the eastern 
lines of the St. Paul system and state- 
ments of the cost, age, etc., of the elec- 
trie locomotives purchased for the Puget 
Sound lines and of the 113 steam loco- 
motives which they replaced which were 
transferred to the eastern lines. Mr. 
Sparrow also submitted a separation of 
the statement estimating the “minimum 
valuation” of the St. Paul property, to 
show that of the total of $640,000,000, 
$184,760,000 represented property under 
the mortgage of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound Railway, which was 
later consolidated with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 


British Strengthen 
N itrogen Fixation 


Department of Commerce Ad- 
‘vised That Industry Is Being 
Further Developed. 


Great Britain appears to have 
strengthened its position with respect 
to the fixation of synthetic nitrate, and 
the opinion prevails there that there is 
an open market for nitrogen that is in- 
creasing annually. This was reported to 
the Department of Commerce by mail by 
the Trade Commissioner at London, 
Homer S. Fox. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
through the intermediate stage of am- 
monia seems to have established itself as 
definitely superior to other methods of 
fixation, according to a statement by Sir 
Max Muspratt, one of the Directors of 
Imperial Chemical Industries (Ltd.), re- 
cently published in the “Financial 
Times.” The statement goes on to say 
that the natural nitrate of soda from 
Chile has the greatest difficulty in com- 
peting with fixed nitrogen of synthetic 
origin. It is pointed out that Great 
Britain has made considerable strides in 
the development of the nitrogen in- 
dustry, and that the output of fixed 
nitrogen fixation plant at Billingham- 
on-Tees is now at the rate of 18,000 tons 
per annum, and that this output will 
have been greatly increased by the end 
of next year. This plant is owned by 
Synthetic Ammonia & Nitrates (Ltd.), 
now one of the companies associated 
with Imperial Chemical Industries 
(Ltd.). 

In connection with the general nitro- 
gen situation it is stated that the world’s 
demand for nitrogen is increasing at;the 
rate of about 100,000 tons of fixed nitro- 
gen per annum, and there is no expecta- 
tion of any lower rate of increase in 
sight. Provided that nitrogen can be 
fixed in a suitable form at an economic 
price, there is believed to be room for 
all producers up to the present, the 
saturation point in consumption of nitro- 
gen being not yet in sight. 


Change in Car Schedules 
Stopped by I. C. C. Order 


’ 


By an order entered on July 7 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2944, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 12, 1927, until 
February 12, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ments Nos. 5 and 4 to Agent J. E. Jo- 
hanson’s tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. 1924 and 
1940. 

The suspended schedules propose to 


change the rule governing the furnish-' 


ing of cars of greater length than or- 
dered by shippers in connection with 
the movement of livestock from points 
in the Southwest. At present when car- 
rier cannot furnish cars of length or- 
dered, it may furnish cars of greater 
length and such cars may be used on 
the basis provided in tariff for cars of the 


Refinancing 


Criticized Conditions 
OfD.. &R.¢.W.R.R. 
Reported Improved 


Objectionable Practices in 
Respect to Train Orders 
Corrected, I, C. C. Is 
Informed. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, July 1, a second supplmen- 
tal. report, by W. P. Borland, director 
of its Bureau of Safety, covering the 
investigation of an accident on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad near 
Granite, Colo., on August.20, 1925. 

The original and first supplemental re- 
ports on this subject contained criti- 
cism of the railroad with respect to the 
handling of train orders. It is now stated 
that officials” ..ave taken energetic meas- 
ures to correct the conditions which 
previously existed.” 

Practices Corrected. 

In transmitting the report Mr.. Bor- 
land writes: 

“To the Commission: Under date of 
October 8, 1925, a report was issued cov- 
ering the investigation of a head-end 
collision btween two passenger trains 
which occurred on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad near Granite, 
Colo., on August 20, 1925, resulting in 
the death of 2 employes and the injury 
of 96 pasengers, 19 employes of the 
railroad company and 2 Pullman em- 
ployes. 

“This report called attention to the 
existence of a very undesirable situation 
with respect to the handling of train 
orders and subsequently a supplemental 
investigation was made for the pwrpose 
of ascertaining what had been done to- 
ward correcting this situation. 

“In the report covering this supplemen- 
tal investigation, issued under date of 
February 23, 1927, it was pointed out 
that no apparent improvement in the 
situation had been made, and it was 
therefore decided that a second supple- 
mental investigation should be made at 
a latter date. This investigation has 
now been completed and the results will 
be found elsewhere in this report.” 

Reforms Satisfactory. 

The full text of the conclusions fol- 
low: 

The second supplemental investigation 
indicated that there were still a few 
irregularities to be cleared up, such as 
(1) the use on the Grand Junction Divi- 
sion of a form of order not provided for 
in the rules, which has the effect of 
avoiding the use of a middle order, (2) 
the issuance or work-train orders which 
are in conflict in their provisions rela- 
tive to the protection to be afforded by 
the work extra involved, this condition 
being located on the Salida Division as 
well as the Grand Junction Division, and 
(8) the occasional issuance of orders 
to work trains which have the effect 
of reducing time orders so far as ap- 
proaching trains are concerned, requir- 
ing the use of an order to these trains 
on form 31 instead of on form 19. 

In the report covering the original in- 
vestigation, the loose methods which 


then existed with respect to the handling | 
pointed out in| 


of train orders were 
emphatic terms. After waiting a pe- 
riod of one year or more, the first sup- 
plemental investigation was made with 
the expectation of finding an improve- 
ment in the situation. That such was 
not the case, however, was made clear 
in the report of February 23, 1927. 

It had been the intention to wait sev- 
eral months after the issuance of this 
report in order to give the operating 
officials ample time to take such reme- 
dial measures as they might desire and 
then to undertake a second supplemen- 
tal investigation. At the request of the 
president of the railroad, however, the 
time of this investigation was advanced, 
with the result that only a few weeks 
elapsed between the time of the publica- 
tion of the report of February 23, 1927, 
and the time when the records were 
again examine’ in the second supple- 
mental investigation, these records being 
those dating from April 15 to May 15. 

Irregularities Removed. 

It was clearly apparent, however, that 
good use had been made of the time 
available, and the situation as it ex- 
isted during the period covered by this 
second supplemental investigation is a 
contrast rather than a comparison to 
that which formerly existed and fur- 
nishes a striking example of what can 
be done in the way of changing prac- 
tices which, in some cases at least, ap- 
pear to have been jn existence for 
years. With the exception of the three 
items mentioned in the first paragraph 
of these conclusions, only a few minor 
irregularities were found among all the 
thousands of train orders and clearance 
cards examined. 

This bureau has not had occasion to 
make such an investigation into the 
train-order practices on other railroads 
and for this reason no comparison can 
be made, even if it were considered 
advisable, but it is clear that the. offi- 
cials on this railroad have taken ener- 
getic measures to correct the conditions 
which previously existed, and in view 
of the short period of time at their 
disposal it is felt that these measures 
have been attended with an unusual 
degree of success. 

A continuance of these efforts, with 
close supervision on the part of divi- 
sion officials, will result in the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of operation 
under the train-order system, which 
should reduce to a minimum the possi- 
bility of the occurrence of collisions 
similar to the one which occasioned 
these investigations. 
length ordered by shippers. Under the 
suspended schedules, the carrier would 
have the alternative of furnishing only 
a sufficient number of larger cars as 
would serve to cover the length contem- 
plated in the order. For example, if 10 


| 36-foot cars are ordered, total length 360 


feet, only 9 40-foot cars, total length 
860 feet, would be furnished. 





Rate Decisions 
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PusiisHeD WiTHOuT COMMENT sy THE UNitTep STATES 


Coal 


British Production of Coal Revealed 
As Below Pre-strike Period of 1926 


Review of International Coal Trade Made by Minerals 
Section, Department of Commerce. 


The international coal trade situation, 
as of June 30, as reviewed by the Miner- 
als Section, Department of Commerce, 
on the basis of cabled reports from the 
Department’s foreign representatives, 
reveals production in Great Britain at 
below the pre-strike period of last year 


but with the output per man-shift in- 
creased. 


May production in Germany increased 
while production and imports both in- 
creased in France, and imports into Italy 
remained about average, The full text 
of the review follows: 


The British Coal Situation: The 
situation is unchanged, although a 
slightly better tone prevails, according 
to a cablegram from Commercial At- 
tache William L. Cooper, London, dated 
June 29. Exports continue at a satis- 
factory rate considering competitive con- 
ditions. Prices are steady at relatively 
low levels; Best Welsh Admiralty, 21 
shillings ($5.10) against 82 shillings 
($7.78 in December, 1926, and .25s. 6d. 
($6.20) in April, 1926. Weekly produc- 
tion for the year to date is about 2 per 
cent below average pre-strike figure with 
employment 8 per cent less, showing a 
larger output per man-shift. Trading 
losses are heavy despite reduced labor 
costs. Larger transport charges and 
local taxation handicap the trade. French 
coal import restrictions are less serious 
to British trade than at first thought but 
some reduction in exports to France is 
expected. Net outlook for the remainder 
of the year is uncertain but not over 
encouraging. The merger of the Amal- 
gamated and United Anthracite Collier- 
ies has been officially approved. 


coal 


Supplies Continue 
To Exceed Demand 


In a cable dated June 24, Mr. Cooper 
stated that the general situation in the 
coal industry was unchanged. Supplies 
continued to exceed the demand for most 
classes, resulting in some additional pits 
closing down. 

Production for the week ended June 11 
was 3,177,800 tons, the reduction being 
due to Whitsun holidays, 

Prices were steady. Exports were be- 
lieved to be at or above the May rate. 

Mr. Cooper reported in a cable dated 
June 16 that May exports of coal were 
4,800,000 long tons, an increase of 16 per 
cent over April. It is officially reported 
that French import licenses have been 
granted for 2,800,000 tons of British coal 
for June, July and August delivery 
which represent a monthly average ex- 
ceeding the corresponding monthly ship- 
ments to France thus far this year. This 
situation is restoring the confidence of 
the export trade and the genéral outlook 
is considered much more favorable. 

The output for the week ended June 
4 was 5,102,900 tons, with a slight de- 
crease in employment. 

German Production, Exports, Imports, 
and Stocks: Coal production in Germany 
during May amounted to 12,290,000 tons; 
lignite, 12,000,000 tons, as stated in a 
cable from Trade Commissioner William 


ports were 2,650,000 tons and imports 
378,000 tons. Ruhr and Silesian cogl 


Air Railway Tickets 
Proposed in Europe 


Consul General at Zurich Re- 
ports on Plans to Coordi- 
nate Services. 


The American Consul General Gen- 
eral at Zurich, Switzerland, G. Bie 
Ravndal, in a report received in the 
Department of Commerce, states that 
the purchase of through railway and 
ir tickets will be possible in European 
countries jf a recommendation of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
made May 7, 1927, is carried out. The 
full text of the report continues: 

An agreement for through traffic ar- 
rangements has been made between the 
German Lufthansa and the railway com- 
pany in that country. The managing 
committee of the International Railway 
Union has approved regulations for the 
forwarding of air passengers’ baggage 
by railway. It is planned to urge all 
air transportation companies and others 
concerned to cooperate to the desired 
end beginning immediately. 


Contract to Construct 
Towboat Is Awarded 


Vessel Will Be Placed in Service 
On Upper Mississippi 
River. 


A contract for the construction of a 
600 H. P. towboat for use on the Upper 
375, has been awarded by the Inland 
Mississippi River, for the sum of $168,- 
Waterways Corporation, the Department 
of War announced in a_ statement 
July 12. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Contract has been awarded to the Du- 
buque Boat & Boiler Company of Du- 
buque, Iowa, for the construction of one 
600 I. H. P. sternwheel towboat for use 
on the Upper Mississppi River from St. 
Louis, north, to the Twin Cities by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. The 
contract price is $168,375. This will 
make the fourth of this type towboat 
ordered for service on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, three others now being built. 











i i 


stocks, 1,300,000 tons, and coke, 600,000 
tons. 

The French Coal Industry: May imports 
of coal; coke, and briquets into France 
totaled 2,490,000 tons, states Assist- 


ant Commercial Attache R. C. Miller, 
Paris, in a cable dated July 1. Current 
importations under licensing system con- 
tinue with marked decline. The mines 
are not yet benefiting from import re- 
strictions and some stockage continues, 
Industrial and domestic buyers are not 
increasing purchases of local fuels de- 
spite the smaller imports. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Decline Reported 
In French Imports 


Coal production in France during 
April was 4,385,000 metric tons; coke, 
331,000; and briquets, 337,000, according 
to a cable from Eugene Masuret, office of 
trade commissioner, Paris, June 10. 

Italian Coal Market: There is no im- 
provement in the Italian coal market. 
The price tendency is still downward 
with consumers holding off for further 
reductions, states Acting Commercial 
Attache A. A. Osborne, Rome, in a cable- 
gram dated July 2. 

Stocks at Genoa amount to 113,000 
metric tons. April imports were: From 
Great Britain, 614,000 metric tons; from 
Poland, 147,000 tons; from Germany, 


States, 78,000 tons. 
Cargoes afloat: 
Rotterdam 18. 
$7.25. Fairmont gas $6.95; Best Ad- 
miralty lump 31 shillings ($7.53); Best 
English gas, 25s 6d ($6.20). Freight 
rates from the United States are $2.60 

and from England 8s 6d ($2.06). 


Prices Decline 
In Egyptian Market 
Alexandria, Egypt, 
Ete.: 
erately active, cables Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Ralph B. Curren, Alexan- 
dria, on July 5. Arrivals from England 
are heavy. Prices have declined. Sales 
are 56,000 and stocks on hand 75,000 
metric tons. 


Argentine Coal Imports—Prices: The 
Argentine coal imports from May 27 to 
June 26 were: American, 32,395 metric 
tons; German, 25,364 tons and British 
125,371. Prices c. i. f., Buenos Aires; 
British, 36 shillings ($8.75); German, 35 
shillings ($8.50); and American, $8.50. 

Rio de Janeiro Imports, Stocks, and 
Prices: June coal imports were 134,000 
metric tons, of which 7,000 tons were 
American and the remainder British, ac- 
cording to a cable from Commercial At- 
tache Carlton Jackson, Rio de Janeiro, 
July 7. Stocks on hand were 220,000 
tons and tonnage en route 116,000. Prices 
ce. i. f. Rio de Janeiro were: British coal, 
32 shillings ($7.77) and $7.80 for Ameri- 
can coal. Freight rate on British coal 
was 12s 6d ($2.90). 

The Chilean Coal Market: The Chilean 
coal market is unchanged with practi- 
cally no demand for foreign brands, 


, | states Commercial Attache R. H. Acker- 
T. Daugherty, Berlin, June 26. May ex- | 


man, Santiago, June 24, For prices of 
all foreign and Chilean best screened see 
this report dated May 9. 


New Tariffs Ordered 
On Lake Cargo Coal 


a & Ohio Authorized to 
Publish New Schedules for 


Fairmont District. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Baltimore & Ohio 
and ‘its connections forming routes from 
the Fairmont coal district of West Vir- 
ginia to the lakes to publish tariffs on 
15 days’ notice, effective August 10, 
establishing rates on lake cargo coal in 
accordance with the views expressed by 
the Commission in its recent decision 
in the lake cargo coal rate case. 

The Commission its report, while or- 
dering reductions of 20 cents a ton in 
the rates from the Pittsburgh, Ohio 
No. 8 and Cambridge districts, sug- 
gested, without ordering, certain other 
changes, “including a reduction in the 
rate from the Fairmont district from 
$1.81 to $1.71. 


Authority to Acquire 


Line Given to C. & E. I. 


Eight Conditions Are Listed in 
Plan to Purchase Chicago 
Heights Railroad. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 13 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 6175 au- 
thorizing the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois Railway to acquire control of the 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer 
Railroad by purchase of its capital 
stock, subject to a list of eight condi- 
tions. Commissioner Eastmap dissented. 
The full text of the report by Division 
4, will be printed in the issue of July 15. 


Improvements Planned 
On Canadian Railways 


An ‘extensive program of improve- 
ments on the Canadian Natiogal Rail- 
ways is contemplated, says a statement 
by the Industrial Machinery Division of 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text follows: 

A program consisting of a coast to 
coast improvement in construction has 
been announced by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. It is proposed to lay 


‘ oa } et al. 
commercial, 180,000, and from the United : 


British 23 and from | 
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| cided June 27, 
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Decisions on Rates 
By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 13 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 


No. 177387. Smith-Wilson & Com- 
pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
June 28. 1, Rates, rules and regula- 
tions on cotton, any quantity, shipped 
uncompressed to be compressed by and 
at carrier’s expense, from points in the 
Pecos Valley of New Mexico on the 
Santa Fe to Texas Gulf ports via Pecos, 
Tex., and beyond over the Texas & 
Pacific, Sweetwater, Tex., and the Santa 
Fe, found not unreasonable, 

2. Establishment of joint rates on 
that traffic and over that route, with 
concentration at Pecos, which would 
short-haul the Santa Fe system route 
via Clovis, N. Mex., and Sweetwater, 
with concentration at Roswell, N. Mex., 
found not necessary or desirable in the 
public interest. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18461. Jos. A. Maxwell Sons 
Commission Company v. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company. Decided 
June 27. Rates charged on horses and 
mules, in carloads, from Sikeston and 
Oran, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., found 
inapplicable on certain shipments and 
applicable on certain other shipments. 
Refund of overcharges directed. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 18821. Chas. S. Ash v. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
Decided June 27. Demurrage 
charges on one car of lumber from 
Grant, La., held at Hope, Ark., found 
inapplicable to the extent indicated in 
report. Refund directed and complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 18305. Jackson Traffic Bureau 
for Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company v. Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway Company et al. Decided June 
27. Rates on building material, in car- 
loads, from Jackson, Miss., to Forsythe, 
Tenn., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rate prescribed for the future and repa- 
ration awarded, 


No.18228. Tennessee Furniture Cor- 
poration v. Baltimore & Ohip Chicago 
Terminal Railroad Company et al. De- 
Rate on enamel, other 
than watch dial, in carloads, from 
Cicero, Ill., to Chattanooga, Tenn., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 17909. Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia 
Company, Inc., v. Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided June 27. Rate on fresh peaches, 
in carloads, from Palisade, Colo., to 
Syracuse, N. Y., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


No. 17808. Alton Mercantile Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company et al. Decided June 
27. Rate charged on three carloads of 
peanuts from Petersburg and Suffolk, 
Va., to Enid, Okla., found to have been 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded, 


Government Sponsors 


C. A. Lindbergh’s Tour 


Airplane of Commerce Depart- 
ment to Accompany Him on 
13,000-Mile Trip. 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh’s 13,000- 
mile tour during the next three months 
in the interests of American commercial 
aviation will have the effect of doubling 
the knowledge of aviation among the 
American people, in the opinion of Maj. 
Clarence M. Young, director of the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, which is sponsoring the tour 
in cooperation with the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for Promotion of Aeronautics. 

“Colonel Lindbergh.” said Maj. Young 
orally, “‘has already built up a vast popu- 
lar interest in aviation. In his message 
to the people on the tour, he will add 
to this interest, and in addition will in- 
crease the education of the whole coun- 
try in regard to ‘the necessity for their 
supporting commercial flying. 

“This will be done by indicating how 
a thorough support of the air mail will 
increase the number of contract lines 
covering the United States and also how 
the development of airports by munici- 
palities will make possible the use of 
modern planes on regular dependable 
schedules. In short, he will show you 
how air commerce is ready to serve the 
people to their profit. 

“The Department is very glad to be 
able to cooperate with Colonel Lindbergh 
and the Daniel Guggenheim Fund in this 
warthy cause. 

“Colonel Lindbergh will be accom- 
panied on the tour by a Department of 
Commerce cabin monoplane, which has 
been especially assigned for this pur- 
pose. This plane will carry Donald E, 
Keyhoe, of the Aeronautics Branch, who 
will act as Colonel Ligdbergh’s aide and 
business manager of the tour. 

“The plane will be piloted by Philip R. 
Love, an inspector of the aeronautics 
branch, who was a classmate of Colonel 
Lindbergh during the cadet course which 
they took at Kelly Field, San Antonio. 
The plane will also carry an expert me- 
chanic from the Wright Aeronautical 
Engine Corporation.” 
100-pound rails on 297 miles of the main 
line while 421 miles are to be relaid with 
85-pound steel. 

Ballasting operations during the year 
will require 317,000 cubic yards of 
crushed rock, most of which will be 
utilized on the line between Montreal 
and Toronto. Track extensions in the 
estimate for the year’s program include 
general yard work and a new engine 
terminal at Windsor. 

Steel structures are to replace many 
wooden trestles and the automatic block 
system now extending 38 miles west of 
Montreal will be carried an additional 
17 miles. New stations will be built at 
Edmonton and Jonquiere, Quebec, 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS OMtty ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Norway Reduces 
Its Foreign Debt 
About $44,000,000 


Reduction During 1926 Ac- 
counted for Largely by 
Appreciation in Value 
of Crown. 


A reduction of about $44,000,000 in Nor- 
way’s foreign debt during 1926 explained 
largely by the appreciation of the Nor- 
wegian crown, is reported by the secre- 
tary to the Commercial Attache at 
Copenhagen of the Department of Com- 
merce, Richard Steffensen. A surplus 
of about 25,000,000 crowns ($6,450,000) 
is shown in Norway’s international bal- 
ance of payments, the report shows. The 
full text of the report follows: 

Norway’s net debt to foreign coun- 
tries, according to figures recently ea 
i the Norwegian statistical de- 
aime: was reduced by about 170,000,- 
000 crowns during 1926. This reduction, 
how er, is only nominal, since the 
sete 2 part of it represents merely the 
appreciation in value of the Norwegian 
crown. 

If both that part of the debt which is 
in foreign currency and that part which 
is in Norwegian areas pl calculated 

basis, the result shows an in- 
See balen the past year of 95,000,000 
gold crowns. 
Norways Debt Shown. 

The movements in the most important 
groups from May 1, 1919, to January J, 
1927, are shown in the following table: 

Norway’s debt on certain specified 
dates [in million crowns, paper]: 

May1 Oct.1 
1919 1924 


Jan. 1 
1927 
Debt: 

Business debt .. 

Bonds and shares 
Real estate ...- 


775 
1,160 
65 


1,025 
1,575 
65 


2,665 


300 
750 


Total ......+- 1,050 1,900 


Credits: 
Business debt... 
Bonds and shares 
Real estate ... 


490 
245 
20 


730 
245 


2,000 


Total 2,410 1,005 755 


Net debt as 

+) or (—): 
ca currency.. +1,360 —1,660 —1,235 
Gold +1,310 —880 —1,160 
he funded debt, as it appears, was 
eae during 1926 from 1,400,000,000 
to 1,160,000,000 crowns; but in reality 
this @crease also is nominal on account 
fegie appreciation in value of the 
a in as the major part, about 1,065,- 
000.0000 of the 1,400,000,000, is in for- 

eign currency. 

New Loans Made. 

If these figures are calculated at the 
rate on foreign exchange prevailing in 
Norway as of January 1, 1927, the ac- 
tual reduction in the funded debt will 
amount to only about 50,000,000 crowns. 
The state cid not take up any new loans 
during 1926; om the other hand, there 
had been some redemptions on the foreign 
debt, as the purchase of State bonds ex- 
ceeded sales of such bonds by about 15,- 
000,000 crowns. ” 

s regards the municipal loans, Oslo 
aa oe took up a loan of $4,000,000 for 
the conversion of the 8 per cent loan of 
1920. Purchase and sale abroad of Nor- 
wegian municipal bonds about balance. 

Norway’s international balance of 
payments as of January 1, 1927, shows a 
surplus of about 250,000,000 crowns, 
itcarized in the following table: 


Receipts. 1925 

(In million crowns, paper (a.) y 
Normal items, visible and invisible: 

Exports ; 

Merchant marine earn- 

ings 

Interest 

Tourist receipts 

Transit profits ....... 

Whaling 

Sundry .-- 


1926 


811 


500 
15 
25 
22 
60 
13 


eeeeee 


see ew seeenre 


ee eeeeeeere 


.1,674 1,446 


Total .. 
Gapital: 
Public loans .. 
Private loans 
Sale of securities ..... 


Hye receipts .... 


Expenditures. 

Normal items, visible and invisible: 
Imports 1,879 
Expenses abroad 

connection with ship- 

ping 
Interest 
Sundry 


50 
15 
115 


1,994 1,626 


1,094 


260 
66 
16 


er ee ee 
oem wee eereree 


eee ee eeeeseres 


Rant a8 calacsie® 1,436 


Capital: 


Purchase of securities. 165 


Total expenditures 1,923 1,601 


Surplus : ’ 25 
(a) The Norwegian crown in exchange 
averaged $0.1788 in 1925 and $0.2233 in 


1926. 


Valuation Reported 
For W., B. & S. Railroad 


A final valuation report was issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 13 finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Wilmington, 
Brunswick: & Southern Railroad as of 
1917 to be $287,500. 

The Commission also issued tentative 
reports finding the final value of the St. 
Louis Transfer Railway as of 1919 to 
be $218,000, that of the Manufacturers’ 
Jun@tion Railway as of 1919 to be $797,- 
500, that of the Charlotte Harbor & 
Northern Railway as of 1918 to be $2,- 
86200, and that of the Tavares & Gulf 
Gailroad as of 1918 to be $301,819. 
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| Unifications of Railways Described 
As Necessary to Develop Northwest 


Application to Control Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern Tells of Benefits Expected. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


commerce of the greatest importance to 
the public. 

Thereby regions served by the Bur- 
lington Company and the Spokane Com- 
pany, respectively have been given access 
to all the territory served by each of the 
Northern Companies, and the regions 
served by each of the Northern Com- 
panies have been given access to all the 
territory served by the Burlington Com- 
pany and the Spokane Company, respec- 
tively. This highly favorable situation 
will be fully preserved by the proposed 
unification and in addition these routes 
and channels will be definitely improved 
in the public interest through unified 
instead of dual direction of the Burling- 
ton Company and the Spokane Company. 


An important factor bearing upon the 
public interest in effectuating the pro- 
posed unification is that any alternative 
unification which would require a disrup- 
tion of the existing communities of in- 
terest between the Northern Companies 
would result in serious public injury. 
Throughout the period of over 26 years, 
during which the two Northern Com- 
panies have owned a very large majority 
of the stock of the Burlington Company, 
the system of the Burlington Company 
has been developed by new construction 
and otherwise so as to promote, and in 
contemplation of, interchange of traffic, 
both passenger and freight, with ecch 
of the Northern Companies. 

To this end, for example, the Burling- 
ton Company has expended over $23,- 
600,000 in construction or acquisition of 
additional connections with the lines of 
the Northern Companies and has ac- 
quired control of, and included in its sys- 
tem, the lines owned or controlled by 
the Colorado and Southern Railway Com- 
pany. The Northern Companies have en- 
larged their terminals and other facili- 
ties with a view to enjoying the inter- 
change of traffic with the Burlington 
Company, and the Great Northern Com- 
pany has built two lines of 297 miles in 
the aggregate at a total cost of $17,151,- 
665 to connect with the Burlington Com- 
pany at Billings, Mont. and at Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Any Alternative Unification 
Would Disrupt Interests 


The growth over many years of an 
extensive interchange of traffic as a re- 
sult of these developments and of the 
control of the stock of the Burlington 
Company by the Northern Companies, 
has produced substantial dependence by 
the Burlington Company upon traffic re- 
ceived from and delivered to both the 
Northern Companies, and in the same 
way each of the Northern Companies 
has a substantial dependence upon the 
traffic interchanged with the Burlington 
Company, 

Neither of the Northern Companies 
could make any disposition of its stock 
in the Burlington Company on satis- 
tory terms because the consequent dis- 
association from the Burlington Com- 
pany of the Northern Company making 
any such disposition would terminate the 
present close relations and business in- 
terchange between such Northern Com- 
pany and the Burlington Company and 
thereby impair to a very substantial but 
unpredictable extent the earning ca- 
pacity of the Burlington Company as 
well as of such Northern Company. 


Dissociation W ould 
Impair Railroad Credit 


Any disassociation of the Burlington 
Company from either of the Northern 
Companies would be accompanied by 
an impairment of earning capacity on 
the part of the Burlington Company 
which could not be replaced by any 
company purchasing the stock, and 
there would also be a substantial im- 
pairment of earning capacity on the 
part of the Northern Company dis- 
posing of its stock in the Burlington 
Company. The result would be that any 
such disassociation would be accom- 
panied by an impairment of railroad 
strength and credit distinctly contrary 
to the public interest. 

Further, the properties of the Burling- 
ton Company have been interwoven into 
the financial structure of the Northern 
Companies for the indefinite future by 
the pledge of the stock of the Burlington 
Company under the system mortgages 
of the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern Companies respectively. Such stock 
could not be released from such mort- 
gages except upon payment of the full 
and fair value thereof, and such value 
would probably be greatly in excess of 
the price which any purchaser would be 
willing to pay for the stock, in view of 
the serious impairment of its prospects 
by reason of the diminution in earning 
capacity of the Burlington Company 
which would result from its disassocia- 
tion from the Northern Company sell- 
ing the stock. 


Disruption as Effect 
Of Railroad Disassociation 


Any such disassociation of the Burling- 
ton Company from either of the North- 
ern Companies would also result in a 
disruption or’ impairment of existing 
routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce already referred to which would 
be disadvantageous to the interests of 
the territory served by the Burlington 
Company .and of the territory served by 
the Northern Company disposing of its 
stock in the Burlington Company. 

Similar considerations apply to any 
suggestion of the disassociation from 
the Northern Companies of the prop- 
erties of the Spokane Company. The 
promotion and construction of the lines 
of the Spokane Company were under- 
taken by both Northern Companies as a 
joint venture, and those lines constitute 
important connections and feeders for 
both of the Northern Companies. 

Any disassociation of the properties of 
either of the Northern Companies from 
the property of the Spokane Company 
would place the Northern Company so 


so disassociated, and would also be dis- 
disassociated at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the Northern Company not 
advantageous to the territory served by 
the Spokane Company and also to the 
territory served by the disassociated 
Northern Company. 

As to both the Burlington Company 
and the Spokane Company, the result is 
that neither Northern Company can be 
disassociated therefrom without distur- 
bance of commercial relations, impair- 
ment of railroad strength and credit, and 
injury to the public interest. 

It therefore results that the only prac- 
tical choice is between (1) maintaining 
indefinitely the existing independent sit- 
uation of the Nor'hern Companies while 
they continue to be irrevocably tied to- 
gether through their interest in the Bur- 
lington and Spokane Companies and (2) 
completion of the community of interest 
which has already been developed to such 
an important extent and which is of 
great importance to the public as well 
as to the stockholders of the Northern 
Companies. 

The unification of control of the North- 
ern Companies in the manner here pro- 
posed—the further and natural evolu- 
tion of communities of interest already 
long established—is preeminently in the 
public interest because of the ensuing 
advantages in operation of the lines of 
the Northern Companies and of the 
Spokane Company and to the sections of 
country served thereby, because of fur- 
ther advantages in the operation of the 
Burlington Company and because the 
practical properietorship of the Northern 
Companies in respect of the Burlington 
Company and the Spokane Company 
precludes any other treatment to realize 
the benefits of unification or to increase 
the advantages of the public beyond those 
enjoyed. 

Correspondence Directed 


To Designated Officials 


The names, titles and post-office ad- 
dresses of the officers of the applicants 
to whom correspondence in regard to 
this application should be addressed are: 

For Great Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, Samuel B. Howard, president, 
150 Broadway, New York, New York; 

For Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, D. F. Lyons, general counsel, 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; 

For Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, F. G. Dorety, vice president and 
general counsel, Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The new company is incotporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Delaware. 
It is not incorporated under the laws 
of any other State. It is authorized by 
its certificate of incorporation to operate 
as a common carrier in all States of the 
United States of America except Dela-' 
ware, and in foreign countries. 

Prior to effect the leases herein pro- 
posed, the new company proposes to se- 
cure such authority, if any, as may be 
required by law to enable it to operate 
in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

Northern Pacific Railway Company is 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin, and is authorized to oper- 
ate in the States of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. 

Great Northern Railway Company is 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Minnesota and is authorized to op- 
erate in the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, Suth Dakota, 
Montana, Iowa, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. 

The directors of the new company and 
the incorporators and subscribers to its 
capital stock, at meetings held in the 
City of Dover, Delaware, on the 30th 
day of June, 1927, have duly authorized 
the new company to enter into the pro- 
posed leases and to effect the acquisition 
of stock control of the Northern Com- 
panies as herein proposed, and have 
approved the making and filing of this 
application. 

The directors of Northern Pacific 
Railway Company at a meeting held in 
the City of New York, N. Y., on the 
8th day of June, 1927, and the directors 
of Great Northern Railway Company at 
a meeting held in the City of St. Paul, 
Minn., on the 4th day of June, 1927, 
have duly authorized said Companies, 
respectively, to enter into the proposed 
leases and have approved the making 
and filing of this application, and have 
authorized the calling of meetings of the 
stockholders of the respective com- 
panies for the purpose of considering 
and acting upon the foregoing actions of 
the respective Boards of Directors. 
Copies of the resolutions of the stock- 
holders cf the respective companies will 
be filed herein after such meetings have 
been held. 

Sufficient stockholders of both of the 
Northern Companies have become pars 
ties to the Plan and Deposit Agreement 
by depositing stock as therein provided, 
to assure the approval of the Plan and 
authorization of the proposed leases by 
the affirmative vote of the requisite 
amount of stock of each of the Northern 
Companies. 

At a meeting of the Deposit Commit- 
tee, constituted by and acting under said 
Plan and Deposit Agreement, held in 
the City of New York on June 17, said 
Committee approved the form of the 
proposed leases and the making of this 
application, the Plan was duly declared 
by the Committee to be operative and 
notice of the determination by the Com- 
mittee that the holders of sufficient stock 
of the Northern Companies have become 
parties to the deposit agreement to 
warrant such declaration, has been duly 
filed with the depositories. 

The new company exercises no con- 
trol over either of the Northern Com- 
panies at the time of making this ap- 
plication. 

Zhe new company and the Northern 


Municipal Costs 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 11 
(Made Public July 18, 1927) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal revenuo 
ceipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$2,822,482.49 


re- 


,»305,471.64 

internal 
2,725,968.82 
570,584.21 


$7,424,507.16 
351,150.00 
206,083,243.74 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day .- 


BOA csvestameenes ++ $213,858,900.90 
Expenditures. 
Genera] expenditures .. 
interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal ......00. 
Operations in special] ac- 
counts ° 
Adjusted service certifi- 
CGto TUNG . ov cscs ces 
Sivil service retirement 
fund 
[Investment 
Funds <0 


$15,838,029.07 
1,151,947.37 
921,348.54 
10,901.17 


724,537.52 


oenee 


167,708.11 


. 89,177.33 
of trust 


255,996.12 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public 
DENGUOTOS <cccecceed 
Balance today .eecesore 


$18,824,229.01 

debt ex- 
1,169,273.85 
193,865,398.04 


Total $213,858,900.90 


eee ewww ensceese 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, for July 12 
were announced July 138 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, J. W. McIntosh: 

Application to organize approved. The 
First National Bank of Oradell, N. J., 
correspondent: G. F. Yancey, Oradell, 
N. J., capital, $50,000. 

Voluntary liquidation. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Emmetsburg, Iowa, capi- 
tal $80,000; effective June 10, 1927; liq. 
comm.: A. J. Burt, E. H. Soper and 
Robert Laughlin, Emmetsburg, Iowa; 
succeeded by the National Bank of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, No. 18059. 

Consolidations. The First National 
Bank of Anaheim, Calif., capital $150,- 
000; and the American Savings Bank 
of Anaheim, Calif., capital $100,000; con- 
solidated today under the Act of Nov. 
7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, and 
under the charter and corporate title of 
“The First National Bank of Anaheim” 
(No. 6481), with capital stock of $200,- 
000. 

The Traders National Bank of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., capital $250,000; and the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., capital $2,250,000; 
consolidated today under the Act of Nov. 
7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under 
the charter of the Traders National 
Bank of Birmingham, No. 7020, and un- 
der the corporate titie of ‘“‘American- 
Traders National Bank of Birmingham,” 
with capital stock of $2,750,000. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.J 
New York, July 13. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
July 13, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling). 
Belgium (belga).... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 


-14082 
-1390 
007254 
029627 
2672 
4.8548 
.025200 
0391 
2373 
013211 
-4006 
1744 
0543 
2583 
1130 
.0503 
006095 
1710 
RIT 
1925 


i (083 


England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markk 

France (franc). 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma).. 
Holland (guilder).. 
Hungary (pengo). 

Italy (lira) ae 
Norway (krone).. 
Poland (zloty).... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu)...... 
Spain (peseta).... 
Sweden (krona).... 
Switzerland (franc). 
Yugoslavia (dinar)...... 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


6479 
6425 
6221 
6542 
4897 
4449 
-4390 
4356 
3612 
4713 
-5596 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Teintsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar)........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar).. sale 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)....... 
Brazil (milreis)... 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


S$.) (dollar) 


998516 
999094 
-463667 


(dollar). .ccece. 1996375 


9657 

1179 

1201 

9872 
Companies, respectively, have no officers 
or directors in common. 

The total mileage operated by North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company is 6,668.43 
miles, and its principal termini are as 
follows: St. Paul, Mineapc’is and Du- 
luth, Minn.; Superior, Wis.; Seattle, 
Spokane and Tacoma, Wash.; Portland, 
Oreg. 

The total mileage operated by Great 
Northern Railway Company is 8,164.14 
miles, and its principal termini are as 
follows: St. Paul, Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, Minn.; Superior, Wis.; Sioux City, 
Towa; Billings and Butter, Mont.; Se- 
attle, Spokane and Tacoma, Wash.; Port- 
land, Oreg. 


To be continued in the issue of 
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Per Capita Taxation of City of Denver 


Nearly Doubled 


Individual 


in Course of Ten Years 


Payments Averaged $48.70 in 1926 Con- 


trasted With $24.67 in 1917. 


The Department of Commerce has 
just announced a summary of the finan- 
cial statistics of the city corporation of 
Denver, Colo., for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1926. To put the city of 
Denver on a basis comparable with those 
cities in which the schools are a part of 
the city corporation, the figures given in- 
clude the transactions of the Board of 
Education of Denver for the fiscal year 
closing August 31, 1926. 

The full text of these statistics, com- 
piled by Robert C. Whittenburg, City 
Hall, Denver, is as follows: 


Cost of Government. 

Expenditures. The payments for 
maintenance and operation of the gen- 
eral departments of Denver, Colo., for 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 1926, 
amounted to $11,556,255, or $40.55 per 
capita. In 1925 the comparative per 
capita for maintenance and operation of 
general departments was $37.78, and for 
1917, $18.22. 


Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises (waterworks, mar- 
kets, auditorium, and irrigation ditches) 
amounted to $770,033; interest on debt, 
$1,806,868; and outlays for permanent 
improvements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $6,820,155. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of 
general departments and public service 
enterprises, interest, and outlays, includ- 
ing schools, were $20,953,306. 

Of this amount $126,827 represents 
payments by a city department or en- 
terprise to another on account of serv- 
ices. 

The total payments for the schools 
amounted to $7,747,063. Of this amount 
$4,571,683 represents the expenses for 
maintenance; $434,500, interest on debt; 
and $2,740,880, outlays. 
clude all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. 


Tax on License Receipts. 
Revenues. The total revenue receipts 
of Denver for 1926, including schools, 
were $17,455,579, or $61.25 per capita. 
This was $3,322,428 more than the total 
payments of the year, exclusive of the 


The totals in- | 


payments for permanent improvements, 
but $3,497,727 less than the total pay- 
ments including those for permanent im- 
provements. 

These payments in excess of revenue 
receipts were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. The revenue receipts 
for the school district amounted to 
$5,320,953. 

Of the total revenue receipts $126,827 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprisé on account of 
services. 

Property taxes represented 64.5 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 62.8 
per cent for 1925, and 69.3 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 125.7 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 8.1 per 
cent from 1925 to 1926. 

The per capita property taxes were 
$39.53 in 1926, $37.12 in 1925, and $18.82 
in 1917. , 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 13.6 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 13.9 
per cent for 1925, and 0.6 per cent for 
1917. 

Indebtedness Increased. 


Indebtedness. The net edne 
(funded or fixed debt less sinking 
fund assets) of Denver on December Bz, 
1926, was $32,189,532, or $112.95 per 
capita. Of the total net indebtedness 
$10,205,380 was for the schools. _ In 1925 
the pet capita debt was $108.45, and in 
1917, $1.66. 

The increase in per capita net debt re- 
ported for 1926 was due to a bond issue 
for permanent improvements to schools. 

Assessed Valuations and Tax Levies. 
For 1926 the assessed valuation of prop- 
| erty in Denver subject to ad valorem 
taxes for city corporation was $435,127,- 
085. The levy for all purposes for 1926 
was $13,880,554, of which $6,278,884, or 
45.2 per cent, was levied for the city 
corporation; $6,004,754, or 43.3 per cent, 


per cent, for the State. 
The per capita tax levy for the city, 





! $47.18 in 1925, and $24.67 in 1917. 


Prompt Action by Federal Government 


Urged to Rehabilitate Flooded Regions | 


Views of Senator Copeland and Bank O fficial of New York 
City Presented in Correspondence. 


Correspondence _ between Senator 
Copeland (Dem.) of New York, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, and the National Parl: Bank of 
New York City, emphasizing the need 
of prompt Federal action to rehabili- 
tate the Mississippi valley, to avoid pos- 
sible repetition of the disastrous flood 
next year, was made public by Senator 
Copeland on July 13. 

Federal Aid Suggested. 
The full text of the correspondence 


follows: 

From J. D. Rising, Vice President; 
National Park Bank of New York, to 
Senator Copeland, July 12: 

“You will find attached hereto a copy 
of a letter recently written to one of 
our friends at the instance of one of 
our oldest and most valued correspond- 
ents, in regard to the great distress fol- 
lowing the most disastrous flood in the 
Mississippi River Delta section. 

“As the rehabilitation of the section 
above mentioned is evidently beyond the 
power and resources of the local com- 
munities, we are bringing this letter 
which is from a very authentic source 
to your attention. 

“It is evidently necessary that the 
Federal Government take immediate 
steps in order to complete the rehabili- 
tation this year before the rains of next 
winter and early spring come along, 
which unless the work is completed dur- 
ing this season will cause a repetition 
of the flood next spring. 

“We believe that a matter of so great 
importance should receive the immediate 
action and attention of the Government 
and we therefore enlist your favorable 
consideration to the end that relief may 
be obtained if possible from future oc- 
currences of this disaster.” 

Duty Said to Exist. 

From Senator Copeland to Vice Presi- 
dent Rising, of the National Park Bank, 
July 13: 

Thank you for your letter of July 12th 
which has just this moment reached my 
hands. I am very much concerned over 
the situation in the Mississippi Valley. 
It has been my idea from the first that 
there should be a special session of Con- 
gress to deal with the situation. * * * 
My conception of government is that 
its purpose is to serve humanity. A 
large section of our country has met with 
a tragic calamity. As I see it, it is 
clearly the duty of the government to 
step in at once to render for them such 
benefits as they are unable to gain for 
themselves. Without assistance that 
country is permanently ruined. Intelli- 
gent aid at this time will save the situa- 
tion. Twice as much money spent later 
will be wasted. 

The letter from your correspondent 
which you set me confirms the evidence 
which I hevze had presented by others. 
7” * 

In the letter which you enclosed is 
the statement made on June 28th that 
four counties in Mississippi are 85 per 
cent under water. Out of a total cotton 
acreage of 300,000 acres, only 35,000 
have been planted. 

Your correspondent has recited the 
necessity for retaining in that section 
the ordinary labor, because if the coun- 


try is abandoned by its labor it will be a 


matter of 20 years instead of two or 
three to rehabilitate it. 

This gives emphasis to the necessity 
for immediate action. If the Govern- 
ment delays, this great, fertile territory 
will return to its original condition, and 
our country will be deprived of the valu- 
able crops which are raised here and 
which we need. 

In the language of Goldsmith: 


“But a bold peasantry, their country’s | 


pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be sup- 
plied.” 

The letter you sent me says that not 
one dollar has been expended by any 
agency to restore the houses, barns and 
cabins destroyed by the flood. In that 
one section it is estimated that $12,000,- 
000 is only an approximation of what is 
needed to restore the buildings in the 
flooded area. 

The Arkansas banking establishments 
have handled around 1,400 loans, aggre- 
gating $124,000, but they are loaning 
nothing on crops planted after the 10th 
of June.‘ The Louisiana Rehabilitation 
Corporation has done nothing. The Mis- 
sissippi Corporation has consummated 
one loan. In short, it is impossible for 
the banking institutions of these flooded 
States to rehabilitate the country or to 
aid it in any way. The local organiza- 
tions are bankrupt and can make no 
further contributions. 

I am glad you realize as one of the 
executive officers of a great New York 
bank, that this is a matter of such great 
importance that it should receive the im- 
mediate attention of the Government. 
Of course, it should. I beg of you to put 
pressure on the forces back of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in order that 
he may come to realize the necessity for 
immediate action. 

Deliberations Should Begin. 

I have no sympathy with the criticism 
expressed by some “leaders” that a spe- 
cial session of Congress would result in 
“hasty and half-baked” legislation. The 
way to avoid such legislation is to give 
Congress time for its committees to 
study and digest the various plans which 
will be put before them. 

In my opinion the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House and the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate should 
be meeting right now and having hear- 
ings on the subject of the rehabilitation 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The Board of Army Engineers should 
make a preliminary report in order that 
it may be studied and useful advice given 
by the committees. The earlier we be- 
gin this sort of work, the sooner, will 
begin the rehabilitation in the flooded 
area. This is the very way to prevent 
hasty and half-baked legislation. We 
need time to deliberate over these mat- 
ters, and this is the time to begin these 
deliberations. 

There is another side to this question 
which it is natural for me, a physician, 
to worry over. I refer to the probability 
of disease infestation. With contamina- 
tion of the water supplies there will be 
intestinal diseases. With the breeding of 
mosquitoes there is always a chance of 
the spread of malaria, and even the re- 
mote chance of yellow fever. Typhoid 
fever is another possible menace. The 
insanitary conditions of the district will 
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Finance 


City of Lynn, Mass., 
Reduces Expenses 
Per Capita in 1926 


Payments for Maintenance 
and Operation of General 
Departments Amounted 


to $3,420,159. 


The Department of Commerce announces 
a summary of the financial statistics of 
the city corporation of Lynn, Mass., for 
the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1926, the 
full text of which follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 


operation of the general departments of 
Lynn, Mass., for the fiscal year ending 
Dec. 31, 1926, amounted to $3,420,159, or 
$32.89 per capita. »In 1925 the compara- 
tive per capita for maintenance and 


| ° 
operation of general departments was 


$35.16, and for 1917, $16.62. 


Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises (waterworks and 


| cemeteries) amounted to $291,977; in- 


terest on debt, $346,326; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, including 
those for public service enterprises, $1,- 
055,142. The total payments, therefore, 
for expenses of general departments and 
public service enterprises, interest, and 
outlays, were $5,113,604. 

The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 


| nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 


Revenue Totals $5,275,079. 

The total revenue receipts of Lynn 
for 1926, were $5,275,079, or $50.72 
per capita. This was $1,216,617 more 
than the total payments of the year, 
exclusive of the payments for perma- 
nent improvements, and $161,475 more 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. 

Property taxes represented 72.9 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 75.3 
per cent for 1925, and 65.6 per cent 
for 1917, The increase in the amount 
of property taxes collected was 126.7 
per cent from 1917 to 1925, but there 
was a decrease of 2.9 per cent from 
1925 to 1926. The per capita property 
taxes were $36.95 in 1926, $38.34 in 
1925, and $18.08 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enter- 
prises operated by the city represented 
9.5 per cent of the total revenue for 
1926, 9.9 per cent for 1925, and 14.4 
per cent for 1917. 


Indebtedness Increases. 


The net indebtedness (funded or 
fixed debt less sinking fund assets) of 
Lynn on December 381, 1926, was $5,- 
794,742, or $55.72 per capita. In 1925 
the per capita debt was $53.55, and in 
1917, $43.27. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Lynn subject to ad valorem 
taxes for city corporation was $125, 
203,410, The levy for all purposes for 
1926 was $3,855,730, of which $3,438,- 
086, or 89.2 per cent, was levied for 
the city corporation; $221,280, or 5.7 
per cent, for the State; and $196,364, 
or 5.1 per cent, for the county. The 
per capita tax levy for the city, State, 
and county was $37.07 in 1926, $41.54 in 
1925, and $20.19 in 1917. 


Authority Given to Assume 
Equipment Trust Securities 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway was 
authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on July 13 
to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of $850,000 of equipment trust 
certificates and $152,500 of deferred 
equipment trust certificates, to be is- 
sued by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. The $850,000 of certificates 
are to be sold at not less than 97.6 of 
par and acrued dividends and the de- 
ferred certificates at not less than par, 


more and more endanger the health and 
lives of the people. 

Because the nation needs the food and 
cotton supply normally furnished by that 
region, because we need to have the 
people there restored to their buying 
eapacity to absorb their share of the 
manufactured products of the country, 
because we have an interest in the phys- 
ieal welfare and hgalth of this great 
territory, and because we possess the 
ordinary instincts of humanity and a de- 
sire to help our fellow men—for a™ these 
reasons we should go forward at once 
to take such legislative action as may be 
deemed essential to the rehabilitation of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

You may be assured of my hearty co- 
operation in any plan which has in it 
the promise of relief for this intolerable 
situation. 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
_and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


Wuen Your BANK 
CoMPLETES AN Export SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y, 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY¥ 





Taxation: 


Employes Relieved 
Of Tax on Salaries 


Credited but Unpaid 


Amounts Are Not Income to 
Taxpayers on Cash Basis 
Because Not Re- 
ceived. 


Estate oF WILLIAM B. PRATT Vv. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
James A, BELL V. COMMISSSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; W. H. PATTERSON 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; BoarD oF TAx APPEALS, NOs. 
8858, 8859, 8901. 

Salaries credited to taxpayers herein 
upon books of the corporation of which 
they were officers and stockholders, but 
not received within the taxable years 
not available for theif use, were not in- 
come to them upon the cash receipts and 
disbursements basis, it was held by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Calvin Clarke and H. J. Richardson 
for the petitioner and Bruce A. Low for 
the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 

The one question involved in all three 
eases is whether the petitioners, who 
made returns on a cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis, should report as in- 
come amounts not actually received in 
cash or its equivalent. 

Findings of fact: During the years 
1919 and 1920 W. B. Pratt, J. A. Bell 
and W. H. Patterson were officers of and 
actively engaged in the conduct of the 
business of The Elkhart Carriage and 
Motor Car Company, an Indiana cor- 


poration, engaged in the manufacture of 


automobiles. Pratt was president; Bell, 
. treasurer and chairman of the board of 
directors, and Patterson, vice president. 
They together owned 90 per cent of the 
stock of the corporation and each was 


llowed a fixed salary plus an additional | \ 
pen " | capital the full face value of certain un- 


| paid stock subscription agreements. 


amount annually based on_ increased 


sles. 
Petitioners’ Salaries Credited. 


The corporation closed its books on a 
fiscal year basis as of October 31, and 


during the calendar years 1919 and 1920, | 
it eredited to the individual accounts of | 


the three petitioners certain amounts as 
salaries. 

The fair market value of the first 
preferred stock of The Elkhart Carriage 
and Motor Car Company at the time 


was $90 a share, par value $100. 
stock of the Motor Finance Company had 


no market value at the time received | 


, iti r ti sequent | a 
by petitioner or at any time subsequ | company and the subsidiary company. 


thereto. There was an agreement be- 


tween the four executives and The Elk- | 


hart Carriage and Motor Car Company 








that the salaries credited to the accounts | 


of the petitioners could not be drawn 
upon by them without the consent of 
James A. Bell, treasurer and chairman 


of the board of directors, and then only | company paid over to the parent com- 


in the event the company had sufficient 


funds available to make payment with- | 


out embarrassment. 

The credit balances to the accounts of 
the petitioners in each of the years in- 
volved were not available to and could 
not be drawn by them, the consent of 
Bell and the requisite funds both being 
lacking. 

Deny Notes Were Income. 

Opinion by Littleton: The Commis- 
sioner held that the 
credited to petitioners as salary upon the 
books of the Elkhart Carriage and Motor 
Car Company for each of the years 1919 


received in each year and computed the 
tax accordingly. In these proceedings 
the petitioners conceded that the total 
of the items consisting of cash, Liberty 
bonds and merchandise, received in each 
of the years, should be taxed as salary, 


but they claim that the preferred stock 
and interest-bearing promissory notes of | 
and Motor Car | 
Company and the common stock of the | 


The Elkhart Carriage 


Motor Finance Company should not be 


included as income in the year in which | 


received for the reason that such stock 
and notes had no fair market value at 
the time received. 

As to the first preferred stock and 
notes of The Elkhart Carriage and 
Motor Car Company, two of the  pe- 
titioners testified ate considerable length 
concerning the amount of D 
rowed by that company and as to its 
strained financial condition at times. 
The only evidence relating to the value 
of the first preferred stock is he testi- 
mony of the petitioner Bell, who was 
treasurer and chairman of the board of 
directors of the company, wherein he 
stated that about the time the stock was 
received by the petitioners in 1919, he 
offered some of the stock for sale at $90 


total amounts | 


| February 
| affiliated with 





money bor- | 


Soe 


‘THE UNITED STA 


Salaries 


‘Re 


Bie 


Losses 


Neither Taxable Gain Nor Deductible Loss Results 


From Sale of Capital Sto 


Parent Firm Bought 


And Sold All Shares 


Transaction Terminated — the 


Corporate Existence of a 
Distinct Entity. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY Y. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
oF TAX APPEALS, No. 9325. 

The principle that a sale by a corpora- 
tion of all the capital stock of an affil- 
iated corporation results in neither tax- 
able gain nor deductible loss was reiter- 
ated. by the Board of Tax Appeals 
herein. 

Separate returns must be filed for 
the taxable year upon the sale by a cor- 
poration of all capital stock of a sub- 
sidiary company whereby the affiliation 
is terminated, the Board held. 
clusion in invested capital of agreements 
an the part of certain employes of the 
petitioner to subscribe for its stock was 
rejected. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
follows: 

This appeal is from the determination 


* 
were all reinvested in the, business and 
no dividends were ever declared by the 
subsidiary company. 

On February 28, 1920, the petitioner 
sold the capital stock of the subsidiary 
company for $60,000. In payment 
therefor the petitioner received $6,000 
in cash and the balance in notes re- 
ceivable. At the date of the sale the 
supplus on the books of the subsidiary 
company was $35,003.69, and the book 
value of the stock of the subsidiary 
company was $80,003.69. 

The petitioner did not report on its 
tax return for 1920 any profit from 
the sale of the capital stock of the 
subsidiary company. The respondent 
has determined that there was realized 
on the transaction a profit of $15,000, the 
difference between the amount originally 
paid for the stock and the amount re- 


; : | ceived for it. 
each corporation for the remainder of | 


At January 1, 1920, the surplus of 


; the subsidiary amounted to $31,990.45. 


| This 
The in- | 


of a deficiency in income and profits tax | 


for the year 1920. The petitioner al- 


leges the following errors on the part | 


of the respondent: 

(1). The determination of a profit 
upon the sale of the capital stock of its 
subsidiary in the amount of the differ- 
ence between the purchase price and the 
sale price of the stock. 

(2). The elimination of the surplus 
of the subsidiary company from peti- 
tioner’s invested capital from the date 


| of the sale of the subscriber’s capital 


stock, 


(3). 


The refusal to allow as invested 


Parent Company Held 


| Stock of Sidiary 


The petitioner, a 
tion, was originally incorporated under 
the laws of Maine in 1905. From 1914 
to 1916 it operated a branch store at 
Chicago. On March 1, 
to a general plan of reorganization, the 
branch store was incorporated under the 


| 7 inois, 2 he Baker-Vawter 
yeceived in 1919 in payment of salary | laws of Illinois, and the wiagit Sovis bac 


The | 


Company, the petitioner herein, was re- 
incorporated under the laws of Michi- 
gan. For convenience the companies will 
be referred to hereinafter as the parent 


The net assets of the subsidiary com- 
pany at the date of incorporation had 
a book value of $51,549.43. The con- 
pany was incorporated with capital 
stock of $45,000 pai value. 


549.34, 


pany all of its $45,000 of capital stock. 
All of this stock, except for directors’ 


| qualifying shares, was continvously held 
| by the parent company and no additional 
| stock was ever 
| parent company carried on its books as | 


issued. Thereafter, the 


an asset the $45,000 of capital stock of 


| the subsidiary com>any. 


ee | scribed 
Michigan corpora- 


1916, pursuant | 


The balance | 
| sheet set up showed a surplus of $6,- 
For these assets the subsidiary | 
| the date 


For the taxable years January 1, to | 


28, 1920, 
its 
consolidated returns with it. The earn- 


ings of the subsidiary company for the 


th petitioner was 


ruary 28, 1920, reported on the consoli- 


d 1920, were actually or constructively | dated returns filed by the parent com- 
and 1920, w J s y | 


pany, on the basis of which income and 
excess profits taxes were paid. 


Earnings Invested and 


| Dividends Not Declared 

During the entire period the business | 
of the subsidiary company was carried | 
The earn- | 
ings of the company were realized from | 
They | 


on at the store in Chicago. 


trading with the outside public. 


that such notes represented income to 
the extent of their face value. 
As to the common stock of the Motor 


| Finance Corporation, we are of the opin- 
ion that this stock had no market value | 
at the time received by the petitioners in | 


part payment of salary or at any other 
time. 
Motor Finance in August, 1920, a Mis- 


| souri corporation known as the Seberin 


| Finance Corporation 


a share, but found no purchaser at that | 


price and made no effort to sell it for 
less because he considered the stock to 
be worth $90 a share. From the record 


| Motor Finance Corporation 
! certain 


Company, was engaged in the business 


of selling automobiles and supplies at | 


Kansas City and was a customer of The 
Elkhart Carriage and Motor Car Com- 
pany. The Seberin Company failed in 
1920 and went out of business. 


The persons who had been identified 


with that company organized the Motor 
to carry on the 
same business and in August, 1920, the 
purchased 
The 


merchandise from 


| Carriage and Motor Car Company to the 
} 


we are of the opinion that the first pre- | 


ferred stock of The Elkhart Carriage 
and Motor Car Company to the extent 
that it was 
salary in 1919 should be included as in- 


‘ therefor its common stock of 


specifically received for | 


extent of $4,000 and gave in payment 
the par 
value of $4,000. The Elkhart Carriage 
and Motor Car Company transferred this 


| stock to peteitioners in equal amounts 


come to the petitioners to the extent of | 


$90 a share. 
Stock Given for Notes. 


Phe amount of first preferred stock of 
The Elkhart Carriage 
Company to be considered in determin- 
ing the income for 1919 follows: William 
B. Pratt, $1,050 par value; J. A. Bell, 
$3,500 par value; William H. Patterson, 
$4,000 par value. A portion of the pre- 
ferred stock received by petitioners in 
1919‘was given by the corporations in 
exchange for its promissory notes given 
petitioners in 1918 in payment for salary 
then due and had nothing to with the 
salary credited to petitioners during 
1919. No evidence was offered as to the 
market value of the interest-bearing 
promissory notes of The Elkhart Car- 
viage and Motor Car Company given in 
1919 for salary. In view of the record 
we affirm the Commissioner in holding 


and charged the same to their salaries 
accounts. The Motor Finance Corpora- 
tion was not successful and failed in 


| November, 1920. 


and Motor Car | 


and 





The petitioners question the correct- 
ness of the Commissioner’s determina- 
tions for the years 1918 and 1921, but 
in those years he determined that the 


| tax shown due by petitioners upon their 


returns exceeded the correct amount of 
the tax due for those years. The Board 
is therefore without jurisdiction as to 
the years 1918 and 1921. Appeal of 
Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A, 255 
(United States Daily, Yearly Index I, 
Page 1649). The deficienceis for 1919 
1920 should be recomputed in ac- 
cord with the foregoing. 

This report 
Smith, and Love. / 

Judgment wil Ibe entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 

July 11, 1927, 


by Trussell, 


considered 


fs | 
Prior to the organization of the 


Elkhart ! 


subsidiary and filed | 


| $51,594.54. 
| capital stock of the subsidiary company, 
| together with all 





| deductible loss, 


amount, less $6,549.34, the sur- 
plus at the time of incorporation, the 
petitioner included in its invested capi- 
tal for 1920. Respondent has elimi- 
nated the surplus of the subsidiary from 
invested capital from the date of sale, 
February 28, 


riod in the amount of $21,270.77. 


Employes Agreed 
To Purchase Stock 
On January 31, 1920, the petitioner 


entered into agreements with certain of | 


its employees, under which the petitioner 


agreed to sell to said employees 1109 | 
stock, par value | 


shares of petitioner’s 
$100, for $130, per share, making a total 
of $144,170. 


The subscribing employees, ten in 


number, were selected by the petitioner | 


for their moral and financial responsi- 
bility and were at that time solvent 


and apparently able to carry out their | 
| respective agreements for the purchase 
| of the stock. 


The petitioner declared cash dividends | 


upon the full amount of stock thus sub- 
for and 
credited to the stock 
various subscribers. The petitioner also 
declared substantial stock dividends upon 
the full stock subscriptions, amounting, 


shares of stock representing these stock 


dividends were issued in the names of | 


the various subscribers, but the certifi- 
cates were held by the petitioner as 


subscribers’ obligations. 

The petitioner included in its invested 
capital for 1920 the total amount of 
stock subscribed for under the above 
agreement. Of this amount the respond- 
ent allowed for invested capital purposes 
only the amounts of cash paid on the 
subscription agreements during the year 


1920, totaling $14,528.42, prorated from | 
| Rubber Company, 1 B. T. A. 424, where 


of payment. The respondent 
also included in taxable income the in- 
terest received by the petitioner upon 
the unpaid balances of the stock sub- 
scriptions, 


Question of Profit 
Or Loss Considered 
Opinion by Smith: 


1920, resulting in a re- | 
duction of invested capital for that pe- | 


| months of the year 1920. 
| Dentelle, Inc., 1 B. T. A. 575. 





these dividends were | 


accounts of the | therefore, the invested capital of the 


| affiliated group, less the par value of 

the capital stock of its subsidiary, less | 
in one instance, to 66 2-3 per centr The | oo ee ee ey, = 
| proceeds of the sale of the capital stock 





; nated 
a guarantee for the fulfillment of the | ; 
| chase price of stock subscribed for by 


The first question to be deelded in | 


this appeal is whether the petitioner 
made any profit or sustained any loss in 
the year 1920 upon the sale of the capi- 


os | tal stock of its subsidiary com y. Th 
nai i 917, cs } pany. The 
taxable years January 1, 1917, to Feb- | facts are not in dispute. 


The petitioner 
during the year 1916 incorporated its 
branch store and took over the entire 
capital stock at $45,000 par value, in ex- 
change for assets of a book value of 
In the year 1920 it sold the 


its assets, including 


earned surplus of a book value of $35,- | 


003.69, for $60,000. 

Upon this transaction the petitioner 
claims that it sustained a loss of $13,- 
454.35, while the respondent contends 
that the petitioner made a profit of $15,- 
000. The petitioner claims its loss, not 
as a loss upon the gale of the capital 
stock of the subsidiary company, but as 
an operating loss, it being contended 
that the transaction was in fact a salé 
of assets of the parent company; that, 
since for inceme and profits tax purposes 
the separate companies must be treated 
as a single economic unit, the corporate 
entity of the subsidiary company from 
the date of incorporation may be en- 
tirely disregarded. 


Case Not Distinguishable 


| From Those Decided 


We have held in Farmers 


States Daily Yearly Index I, Page 3264), 
that a sale by one member of an affiliated 
group of shares of capital stock owned 
by it in another member of the group 
is a sale by the affiliated group of its 
own capital stock and that such sale con- 
stitutes a capital transaction which does 
not result in either a taxable gain or a 
See also United Drug 
Co. v. Nichols [unreported], U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, District of Massachusetts, 
Law No. 2751, June 9, 1927, (United 
States Daily, Yearly Index II, Page 
1270). 

We have also held in H. S. Crocker Co., 
5 B. T. A. 537, (United States Daily, 
Yearly Index I, Page 3296), that where 


| a corporation acquires the capital stock 


gle economic unit theory. 


of its subsidiary at its book value and 
subsequently sells it at its book value 
no profit or loss to the affiliated group 
results. The present case is not dis- 
tinguishable from these cases in any ma- 
terial respect. 

In the appeals referred to, we have 
relied solely upon the authority of the 
statute in adhering to the so-called sin- 
The doctrine 
was not intended to have any broader 
application than there given. Certainly, 
there is no authority in the statutes or 
in these appeals for sayinz that a cor- 
poration which was validly incorporated 
and which continued to do business in a 


Deposit | 
National Bank, 5 B. T. A. 520, (United | 





| 
| 


ck of Affiliated Corporation 


Unpaid Price on Sale 
Of Shares Eliminated 


Inclusion in Invested Capital of 
Subscription Agreement 
Not Allowed. 


corporate capacity over a period of years 
never had any corporate existence. 

The facts are that the subsidiary com- 
pany herein did exist as a distinct en- 
tity and that the petitioner purchased 
and sold its capital stock. The transac- 
tion was none the less a sale of capital 
stock because of the fact that all of the 
capital stock rather than a part was the 
matter of the purchase and sale, and that 
the sale terminated the affiliation. 

The sale did not terminate nor in any 
way affect the existence of the sub- 
sidiary company as an entity. The peti- 


| tioner might have at any time dissolved 


the subsidiary company and sold its as- 
sets as such if it had chosen to do so, 

What the petitioner actually owned 
at the time of the sale and what it sold 
was not the assets, but the capital stock 
of its subsidiary and such a sale we 
have held can not result in either a 
profit or a loss. 

On February 28, 1920, the affilia- 
tion ceased and each of the companies 
existed thereafter for income tax pur- 
poses as a separate and distinct cor- 
poration. The invested capital of each 
company from that date must, there- 
fore, be computed upon the basis of 
separate returns for the remaining ten 
American La 


Proceeds to Be Included 


| In Invested Capital 


Since the sale of the capital stock 
was a capital transaction the proceeds 
of the sale should be included in the 
petitioner’s invested capital for the re- 
mainder of that year. Farmers Deposit 
National Bank, supra. 

The petitioner’s invested capital was, 


of the subsidiary. 

The respondent has properly elimi- 
from the petitioner’s invested 
capital the unpaid balance of the pur- 


its employees under the agreement set 
forth in the findings of fact. We have 
held in Meadows & Company, 5 B. T. A. 
241, that the value of a stock subscrip- 
tion agreement may not be included in 
invested capital. 

- The petitioner in that appeal, as in 
the present one, relied upon Hewitt 


the value of a promissory note paid in 
for stock at par value was allowed as 
invested capital. The difference be- 
tween promissory notes and agreements 
of this nature clearly warrant a dis- 
tinction. 


It is not a question of whether the 
subscribers were bound under agree- 
ments as between themselves and the 
petitioner, but rather a question of the 
character and the value of the agree- 
ment to the petitioner as a capital as- 
set. No definite value has been shown. 
An officer of the petitioner’s bank tes- 
tified that the bank would have made 
a loan to the petitioner upon these 
agreements to the extent of the bank’s 
authorization for such loans, but only 
upon the endorsement and credit of the 
petitioner. 

We are not satisfied from the evi- 
dence that the stock subscription agree- 
ments themselves had a cash value or 
that they constituted property paid in 
for shares for invested capital purposes. 
Central Consumers Wine & Liquor Co., 
i B..F. A. 11S0; 


The interest payments received by 
the petitioner under the agreements 
were, we believe, properly included in 
taxable income. They were not re- 
ceived as payments or credits for shares 
of capital stock and they were imme- 
diately available for general uses along 
with the petitioner’s income from other 
sources. 

Judgment will be entered on 20 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Green dissents. 

July 8, 1927. 


Stevedore Is Ruled 
Liable for Damages 


S. L. Wituis vy. Lykes Bros. AND STEAM- 
SHIP “ALMERIA LYKES,” No. 1291, IN 
ADMIRALTY; District Court, SouTH- 
ERN District oF TEXAS. 

The vessel in this case was exonerated 
from liability where the injury to the 
libelant was due to the failure of the 
stevedore contractor to use the means 
of lighting provided. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Hutcheson follows: 

After filing of this suit libelant set- 
tled with the contractor defendant, and 
executed a contract not to sue him. De- 
fendant Steamship claimed that this 
constituted a release as to it as well; 
whether so or not, I do not find it neces- 
sary to decide, for I think the evidence 
showing that stevedore contractor had 
full control of the hatches, and that, if 
they had been opened, there would have 
been ample light at the place where 
libelant was hurt. The ship cannot be 
held responsible for failure of the con- 
tractor to use the means of lighting pro- 
vided by it, Esperanza de Larrinaga, 
248 Fed. 489, The Omsk, 266 Fed, 201, 
A Congo San Maru, 292 Fed. 801. Navi- 
gazione y. Vale, 221 Fed. 413. 

The ship being without fault, and the 
contractor having settled, it follows that 
judgment must go against libelant. 

July 1, 1927, 
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Deductions 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index, and File Cards, approximately $3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


[NCOME: Salaries: Accounting Basis.—Salaries credited to taxpayers upon 

books of corporation of which they were officers and stockholders, but not 
ceceived within the taxable years nor available for their use, held, not income 
to them upon cash receipts and disbursements basis.—Estate of William B. 


Pratt et al. v. Comm’r, 
Col. 1 (Volume II). 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1366, 


[NSURANCE: Losses: Fire: Time.—Reinsurance loss held deductible when 

liability is‘incurred, rather than when loss is paid, wher fire insurance com- 
oany on accruel basis reinsures risk of original insurer, another fire insurance 
zompany, and fire occurred and was reported in one year, but amount of loss 
was not determined and paid until following year.—Equity Fire Insurance Co. 


v. Comm’r. 
ame IT). 


(Board of Tax Appeals.—Yearly Index Page 1366, Col. 5 (Vol- 


OSSES: Worthless Stock: Sec, 214, 1918 Act.—Stock which became worth- 


less in 1920, held, deductible loss in that year. 


N. P. Christensen v. 


Comm’r. (Board of Tax Appeals.—Yearly Index Page 1366, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


'NVESTED CAPITAL: Stock Subscription Agreements.—Stock subscription 
agreements may not be included in invested capital under certain circum- 


stances.—Baker-Vawter Co. v. Comm’r. 


lex Page 1366, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


=ALE: Corporations: Stock: Affiliated Company.—Sale by corporation of all 
capital stock of affiliated company, held, to result in neither taxable gain 


Yearly Index Page 1366, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


ETURNS: Corporations: Affiliation—Separate returns must be filed for 
each corporation for remainder of taxable year upon sale by corporation of 
all corporation stock of subsidiary company whereby affiliation is terminated.— 


Baker-Vawter Co. v. Comm’r. 
1366, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


No unpublished ruling or decision wifl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


(nternal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.—Yearly In- f 
sr deductible loss—Baker-Vawter Co. v. Comm’r. (Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Loss on Reinsurance Ruled to Be Deductible 
When It Was Incurred and Not at Time Paid 


Board of Tax Appeals Ruleson Payment on Fire Insur- 
ance Policy in Year Following Fire. 


Equity Fire INSURANCE Co. v. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, Nos. 9257, 14847. 

A reinsurance loss occurs when the 
liability is incurred, and not when the 
loss is paid, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein where a fire insurance com- 
pany on the accrual basis reinsured the 
risk of an original insurer, another fire 
insurance company, and a fire occurred 
and was reported in one year but the 
amount of the loss was not determined 
and paid until the following year. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 

Petitioner; is a Missouri corporation, 
and is engaged chiefly in reinsuring 
risks which are insured originally by the 
Reciprocal Exchange, a company which 
carries on the business of issuing policies 
of fire insurance. 


Fire Insurance Policies. 

In ‘1918, the Reciprocal Exchange is- 
sued policies of fire insurance on certain 
property to the extent of $57,000 and at 
the same time reinsured this risk with 
the petitioner to the extent of $37,000. 
The petitioner in turn reinsured $12,000 
of its risk with another company. 

On December 12, 1918, a fire occurred 
in the insured property which caused 
damage to the extent of $34,110.53. The 
Reciprocal Exchange and the petitioner 
were advised of the loss on December 14, 
1918, and, between that date and Janu- 
ary 20, 1919, the loss was in process of 
adjustment, such time lapsing while the 
usual proof of loss on the claim was be- 
ing secured. 

Upon presentation of the final proof 
of loss to the Reciprocal. Exchange, it 
made payment of $34,110.53 to the in- 
sured and on the same day, January 20, 
1919, the petitioner paid $22,141.93 to 
the Reciprocal Exchange on account of 
its reinsurance policy on the same risk. 
The company with which petitioner had 
reinsured a part of its risk made pay- 
ment on account thereof in September, 
1919. 

The petitioner claims the loss as a de- 
duction from gross income in 1919, when 
the loss was finally adjusted and paid, 
whereas the Commissioner contends the 
loss is a proper deduction for 1918 when 
the fire occurred. 

Other losses, smaller in amount, but 
similar in nature, i. e., fire occurred in 
1918 but adjustment not made until 
1919, are contended for by the petitioner 
and the Commissioner on the respective 
basis indicated above. 

The Board, in an opinion by Littleton, 
held: Petitioner claimed in its original 
petition that the Commissioner erred in 
computing its tax upon the accrual basis. 
The Commissioner followed the accrual 
method in his determifation and no evi- 
dence was submitted by petitioner to 
show that it regularly employed a dif- 
ferent method in keeping its books, or 
that the method used by the Commis- 
sioner did not clearly reflect income. 
The petitioner tried the case upon the 
theory that the luss in question was not 
sustained in 1918 upon the accrual 
method of accounting. 


Loss Under Reinsurance. 

In these circumstances we have the 
situation where the petitioner, a fire in- 
surance company, is on the accrual basis 
and has sustained a loss under a policy 
of reinsurance. The fire occurred and 
was reported in 1918, the loss was not 
resisted but, because of the time re- 
quired to secure the necessary proof of 
loss, payment was not made by the orig- 
inal insurer to the insured, and, likewise, 
by the petitioner to the original insurer, 
until 1919. The further fact exists that 
the petitioner did not receive payment 
on account of its reinsured risk until 
some months later, but during 1919. 

At the outset it should be noted that 
these proceedings do not involve the 
question of whether a reserve set up by 
a fire insurance company against unpaid 
losses is a reserve within the meaning of 
the provisions of the Revenue Act of 


1918, permitting a deduction from gross 
income in the case of insurance com- 
panies, of the “net addition required by 
law to be made within the taxable year 
to reserve funds.” 
before the Supreme Court 1n the case of 
McCoach v. Insurance Co. of North 
America, 244 U. S. 585, and also in the 
case of United States v. Boston Insur- 
ance Co., 269 U. S. 197, wherein it was 
held that the additions to such a reserve 
are not deductible from gross income. 

In denying such a deduction, the court 
was not passing on the question of when 
a loss is deductible. 


Such a question was 


Previous Case Cited. 


In the Appeal of Retailers Fire Insur- 
ance Co., 3 B. T. A. 1186, the question 
here presented was before us and in dis- 
posing of the case, the Board said: 

The question remains, however, whether 
the amount of the policy loss by fire is 
to be taken as a deduction in 1920, when 
the fire occurred and liability under the 
policy arose, or in 1921, when the 
amount of the loss was adjusted and 
paid. Section 234 (a) (10) of the Reve- 


: nue Act of 1918 allows as a deduction in 


the case of insurance companies “(b) 
the sums other than dividends paid 
within the taxable year on policy and 
annuity contracts.” Section 200 pro- 
vides: 

The term “paid,” for the purposes of 
the deductions and credits under this 
title, means “paid or accrued” or “paid 
or incurred,” and the terms “paid or in- 
curred” and “paid or accrued” shall be 
construed according to the method of 
accounting upon the basis of which the 
net income is computed under section 
212, *:%'* 

After careful consideration of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, the rul- 
ings of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and the legislative history of the tax 
statutes as they affect this deduction, we 
are of the opinion that the taxpayer is 
entitled to deduct in 1920 the amount of 


$3,225.58 paid by it in January, 1921, in: 


settlement of the fire losses which oc- 
curred in December, 1920, liability for 
which it appears to haye recognized 
when it set up reserves on its books in 
December, 1920. 


Liability Recognized. 

Prior to Deeember 31, 1918, the Reci- 
procal Exchange recognized a liability 
as existing on account of fire. The evi- 
dence shows that during 1918 an insur- 
ance adjuster for the Reciprocal Ex- 
change had partly completed the proof 
of loss claim and that at the close of 
1918 the petitioner recognized the lia- 
bility as existing when it rendered its 
report to the State of Missouri. 

Petitioner séeks to distinguish its case 
from one of the foregoing type on the 
ground that the petitioner is a reinsurer 
of risks and, therefore, could suffer no 
loss until a loss was realized by the 
original insurer, meaning by “realized” 
when the loss is paid. In this we cannot 
concur. A loss accrued to the Reciprocal 
Exchange when the fire occurred on De- 
cember 12, 1918, and, since the petitioner 
had insured the Reciprocal Exchange 
against a part of this loss, ipso facto an 
obligation arose, a liability accrued at 
the same time, to the extent of its pol- 
icy with the original insurer. In a simi- 
lar manner a liability accrued to the 
third insurance company with which the 
petitioner had insured a part of its risk. 

It is true that on December 12, 1918, 
and for some time thereafter the exact 
extent of the loss could not be deter- 
mined, but this does not change the fact 
that a loss had been ‘sustained and it 
was mere matter of determining the 
quantum of the loss, In effect, the orig- 
inal-insurer said to the insured immedi- 
ately after the fire, “We recognize a loss 
has been sustained by you on your policy 
with us; when the exact amount has been 
determined, we will make payment to 
you,” and similarly said to the peti- 
tioner, “We have become liable under the 


policy which the Salisbury Ice Company 


Insurance 


Deduction Allowed 
On Income Return 
For Valueless Stock 


Loss to Taxpayer Found for 
“Year in Which Shares 
Became Worth- 
less. 


N. P. CHRISTENSEN V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 4380. 


Stock which became worthless in 1920 
was a deductible loss in that year, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein, under 
section 214 of the 1918 Revenue Act. 

W. Carey Martin for the petitioner, 
and John W. Fisher for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings 
follow: 

During the months of December, 1919, 
and January, 1920, the petitioner pur- 
chased $15,000 worth of stock of the 
Commonwealth Mortgage Bond Co. of 
Iowa, hereinafter referred to as the com- 
pany, which was organized in the fall of 
1919. For the said stock the petitiongr 
paid $4,125 in cash and gave his notes 
for the sum of $10,875. 

During the first few months of yo 
petitioner sold stock in the company And 
for such services earned commissions 
totaling $1,239.05 which was credited on 
his notes during 1920. During 1921 the 
notes were paid; some in full and others 
at less than face value. 


During 1920 the company commenced 
the construction of a combined office and 
theater building in Des Moines. Its 
debts mounted; it became insolvent and 
in September, 1920, a receiver was ap- 
pointed to liquidate the company’s as- 
sets. The building was partially com- 
pleted in September, and there were filed 
against it mechanics’ liens amounting to 
$284,990.17, which was approximately 
$200,000 more than the uncompleted 
building and the lease for the land upon 
which it was being constructed, could 
be sold. 7 \ 


The building stood in the uncompleted 
state for two years during which time 
the highest offer therefor was $50,000. 
The structure and the lease were later 
sold for $75,000. In September, 1920, 
the company’s liabilities were greatly in 
excess of its assets. Its office furniture 
which had a value not in excess’ of $2,000 
was given to the lessor in payment of 
office rent then due. Notes receivable 
for the sum of $188,971.39, all of which 
had been given in payment for stock, 
were worth in September, 1920, not more 
than 10 cents on the dollar and a total of 
$18,128.77 was collected on all those 
notes. 


In September, 1920,. the stock @Mf the 
Commonwealth Mortgage Bond Co. ~ 


of fact and decision 


worthless, 


Overpayment Is Claimed. 

In his audit of the pctitioner’s income 
tax return for the year 1920 the respond- 
ent included in income $1,239.05 as com- 
missions constructively received which 
action resulted in the deficiency here in- 
volved. The petitioner now admits the 
constructive receipt of the commissions 
and there is no controversy as to the in- 
clusion of the said $1,239.05 in gross in- 
come, but the petitioner now claims a 
deduction of the loss of $4,125 and that 
the allowance of such deduction would 
result in an overpayment of tax for the 
year 1920. 

Opinion by Trussell: There has been 
submitted in evidence a public account- 
ant’s statement of the assets and liabil- 
ities of the Commonwealth Mortgage 
Bond Co. of Iowa asxof June 30, 1920, 
two months prior to the receivership. 
That statement and the testimony as to 
recoveries upon the liquidation of the 
company’s assets show in. September, 
1920, the assets and liabilities of the 
company. 

The record in this proceeding estab- 
lishes that the stock of the Common. 
wealth Mortgage Bond Co. of Iowa be- 
came worthless during 1920. 

The petitioner has admitted the con- 
structive receipt of $1,239.05 as commis- 
sions earned during 1920 and applied 
during that year on his notes given to 
the Commonwealth Mortgage Bond Co. 
of Iowa in payment for stocks. That 
amount having been paid in to the come 
pany during 1920 for stock which bee 
came worthless, constitutes a loss in ade 
dition to the $4,125 initial payment. The 
deficiency here involved resulted from 
the respondent’s action of addi the 
said commissions to income and) a de- 
duction for the loss of $1,239.05 wipes 
out the deficiency. 

The petitioner having paid $5,364.05 
for stock which became worthless in 
1920 sustained a loss of that amount 
which is a proper deduction from gross 
income for the year 1920, under section 
214 (a) (4) and (5) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, 

Considered by Trussell, Love, and Lite 
tleton. 

The petitioner’s income tax liability 
for the year 1920 should be recomputed 
in accordance with the foregoing find- 
ings of fact and opinion. Judgment for 
petitioner will be entered upon 15 days? 
notice, pursuant to Rule 50. 

July 11, 1927. : 
re 
holds with us and on which you are a 
reinsurer; as soon as the amount of the 
loss is determined, we will advise you to 
the extent of your liability.” The peti- 
tioner recognized its liability for the loss 
to the extent that it had reinsured the 
Reciprocal Exchange. The liability for 
the amount in question accrued and was 
recognized by petitioner, the only thing 
remaining was to determine the extent 
of the loss. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board ig 
of the opinion that the losses here in 
question accrued in 1918 when the fires 
occurred and, therefore, are not deductie 
ble by the petitioner when paid in 1219, 

Judgment will be entered for the ree 
spondenit. 

July 8, 1927, 
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Effort Is Suggested 
To Develop Sources 
Of Aluminum Supply 

American Industry Declared 
to Be Dependent on Raw 


Material Bauxite 


From Abroad. 


A statement just issued by the Bureau 


of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
points out that the United States, as 
one of the largest producers of aluminum 
and pure aluminum compounds, would 
do well to develop processes that will 
free it from dependence on _ foreign 
sources for bauxite, used in aluminum 
manufacture. 

The statement reviews research being 
conducted and the situation with re- 
spect to the elements in the manufac- 
ture of aluminum. The full text fol- 
lows: 

The United States is one of the largest 
producers, and one of the largest poten- 
tial producers, of aluminum and pure 
aluminum compounds. The nation is, 
however, increasingly dependent on 
bauxite imported from abroad (chiefly 
from the Guianas, France, and Dalma- 
Phia) for raw matcrial for the manufac- 
ture of aluminum ard aluminum hydrate 

for use in those industries. For politi- 

cal, as well as economic, reasons it would 
be well to develop processes looking to- 
ward the utilization of other aluminous 
minerals within our own borders, as Nor- 
way, Germany, and Italy have done, 
even if these processes are then only laid 
away for use in time of need, as was 
done, for example, with the Packard 


process at the Lauta plant in Germany. | 


Acid Extraction Studied. 


The Bureau of Mines has studied avail- | 


able information by the acid extraction 
processes applicable to clays, leucite, 
shales, and alunite, and has done expe- 
rimental work to clear up or corrobo- 
rate various points in the chemistry or 
technology of the processes. Because of 
the secrecy concerning essential points 
in aluminum production, the Bureau’s 
investigations can not claim to be ex- 
haustive or final, but their results in- 
dicate what ma; be expected of pro- 
cesses for acid extraction of alumina or 


aluminum compounds from various min- | 


eral and also indicate the limitations 
and to a certain extent the possibilities 
of these processes. 

Acid methods of extraction have been 
improved to the point where both chemi- 
cal and technological details make pos- 
sible the production of pure aluminum 
sulphate and chloride from clays and 
other aluminum silicates, but economic 
reasons. have caused the abandonment of 
these methods in favor of the cryolite 

®process, which in turn was supplanted 
by bauxite. The acid processes were 
never used to any extent for making 
aluminum oxide for the manufacture of 
aluminum, because by the time manu- 
facture from the oxide was developed 
the acid processes were a thing of the 
past. 


May Need New Processes. 

If the bauxite deposits are to be ex- 
hausted, as the cryolite is being, or are 
to be placed under restrictions which 
amount to the same thing for the indi- 
vidual manufacturer or for this country, 
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it is evident that the old processes must | 


be taken up again or new ones discov- | 


ered. 


In the manufacture of aluminum 
present there are two main stages: First, 
the production of pure aluminum oxide 
(alumina) from some aluminous mineral, 
usually bauxite, and, second, the reduc- 
tion of this aluminum oxide to the metal 
in a bath of fused cryolite. 


Pure aluminum compounds, such as | 


the sulphate, acetate, and chloride, are 
also usually made in two stages—first,the 
pure aluminum hydrate or oxide is pre- 
pared, and then by the action of sulphuric 
or acetic acid on the hydrate, or of 
chlorine on the oxide, the corresponding 
pure salt is obtained. 


The reason for these two stages is that 


impurities in the raw materials must be | 


removed. Bauxite, for example, usually 
contains alumnia, iron oxides, silica, and 
titania. If it is directly eletrotyzed or 
dissolved, a considerable proportion of 
these impurities will: appear in the 


at | 





aluminum or salts. Hitherto it has 
proved more practicable to make the pure 
alumnia and then the pure metal or salts 
than to refine an impure metal or purify 
crude salts, 


eyecare of the commercial importance 
aluminum and its salts, a large num- 
ber of experimenters have proposed 
processes for making pure alumina and 
pure aluminum compounds from various 
aluminous minerals, such as cryolite, 
bauxite, clays and kaolins, labradorite, 
alunite, leucite, shales, feldspar, and 
others. 


Bauxite is Chief Source. 


In accordance with the principle of 
the suvival of the fittest, the mineral 
almost exclusively worked for alumifia 
and pure aluminum compounds at pres- 
ent is bauxite; it is worked mainly by 
the Bayer process for alumina, and by 
acid extraction for alums and lower 
grades of aluminum sulphate. 

There are several reasons why bauxite 
and the Bayer process may be displaced 
from their present commanding position, 
' ‘just as bauxite displaced cryolite, and 
the Bayer process displaced the older 
acid extraction processes and the Morin 
and Peniakoff alkaline processes. 

The Bayer process is technically one 
of the most difficult to operate and con- 
trol. The filtration problems alone are 
perhaps as difficult as those in any other 
technical process. In addition, the pro- 
éess is expensive. 

Until the outbreak of the World War 
the supply of suitable bauxite was 
ample. Since then it hase been realized 
in many quarters that the supply of 
such bauxite is far from inexhaustible, 
and that distribution from the existing 
deposits can be easily shut off in time 
of war or placed under irksome govern- 


é ment and economic control in time of 


Cottonseed received at the mills from 
August 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, to- 
taled 6,321,349 tons, compared with 
5,535,838 tons during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. During 
the same period cottonseed crushed to- 
taled 6,236,070 tons compared with 
5,518,628, while on hand at the mills 
on June 30 were 101,391 tons com- 
pared with 40,357. 

These figures are contained in the 
preliminary report of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, is- 
sued July 13. 

The report in full text follows: 

Cottonseed received, crushed, and on 
hand, and cottonseed products manufac- 
tured, shipped out, on hand and ex- 
ported for eleven months ending June 
30, 1927 and 1926: 

United States, received at mills* Au- 
gust 1 to June 30, 1927, 6,321,349 tons; 
1926, 5,535,838 tons; crushed, August 1 
peace. In recent years these economic 
and political considerations have led to 
increasing activity in research, especi- 
ally in Germany, Italy, and Norway, to 
develop domestic sources of raw ma- 
terials for making the aluminum oxide 
necessary to render large aluminum in- 


dustries independent of foreign control. | 


Details of an investigation conducted 
by metallurgists of the Pacific Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines, 
Berkeley, California, for the purpose of 
improving and cheapening acid processes 
for the extraction of alumins are given 
in Bulletin 267 by G. §. Tilley, R. W. 
Millar, and O. C. Ralston. Copies of 
this bulletin may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at the price of 15 cents, 


Tonnage of Cottonseed Received at Mills | 
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to June 30, 1927, 6,236,070 tons; 1926, 
5,518,623 tons; on hand at mills, June 
30, 1927, 101,391 tons; 1926, 40,357 
tons. *Includes seed destroyed at mills 
but not 23,429 tons and 32,276 tons on 
hand August 1, nor 96,087 tons and 
153,843 tons reshipped for 1927 and 
1926, respectively. 


- BUILDING CONTRACTS 


| British to Assemble 


| 


Airplanes in Brazil 


An assembly plant for English air- 
planes is to be located in Brazil, accord- 
ing to word received by the Department 
of Commerce from the American vice 
consul at Rio de Janeiro, Rudolf Cahn. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Contract for Assembling Airplanes in 
Rio de Janeiro has been signed between 
the British firm, the Blackburn Aero- 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED AND ON HAND. 


On hand 
Aug. 1 
a*8,280,561 

b4,847,333 
a§145,670,884 
b173,549,345 
al42,844 
b18,.976 
a92,333 
b39,503 
a65,753 
b18,547 
al7,335 
b4,008 
a6,763 
b1,758 


Crude oil (pounds) 
Refined oil (pounds) 
Cake and meal (tons).... 
Hulls (tons) 

Linters (running bales).. 
Hull fiber (500-lb. bales).. 
Grabbots, motes, ete. (500- 


lb. bales) 
(a) Season 1926-27. 


£1,624,689,256 


Produced 
Aug. 1 

to June 30 

1,864,773,403 

1,604,915,441 


Shipped out Aug. On hand 

1 to June 30 June 30 
1,856,138,514 *32,014,452 
1,603,530,783 15,141,985 
$461,059,179 
192,004,299 
102,595 
229,855 
188,138 
124,602 
80,743 
106,854 
21,929 
14,343 
4,006 
10,867 


1,346,428,367 
2,801,085 
2,580,702 
1,834,317 
1,535,829 
1,027,668 
1,038,663 
98,888 
103,669 
39,367 
42,440 


2,841,334 
2,369,825 
1,738,512 
1,450,730 
1,012,678 
950,356 
94,294 
93,334 
42,124 
33,331 


(b) Season 1925-26. 


(*) Includes 3,532,157 and 12,072,987 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 2,972,229 and 9,530.410 pounds ™m transit to refiners and con- 
sumers August 1, 1926, and June 30, 1927, respectively. 

(§) Includes 2,376,183 and 10,158,876 pounds heidi by refiners, brokers, agents, 
and warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments 
and 2,792,114 and 8,227,362 pounds in transit to manufacturers of lard subsitutes, 
oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1926, and June 30, 1927, respectively. 

(t) Produced from 1,788,722,369 pounds crude oil. 
>——_- 


Exports of cottonseed products for 10 
months ending May 31: 

1927. 
335,477,148 
17,631.347 


1926. 
36,070,799 
20,388,770 


Oil, crude, lbs. ... 
Oil, refined, lbs. .. 
Cake and meal, 
459,799 
998 AIT 


826,113 


T.inters, hales ., en ana 


' 
plane & Motor Co., Ltd., and Henrique 
Lage, of a well-known shipbuilding and 
coastwise shipping concern. One plane, 
intended for the Brazilian Naval 
Station, has been assembled locally. It 
is planned to build the planes in Brazil 
under license of the respective designers, 
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DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


Tariff Rebate Denied 
On Oil-Damaged Cloth 


Customs Court Finds No Rem- 
edy Provided for Goods In- 
jured in Transit. 


New York, July 13.—Imported mer- 
chandise, shipped on immediate trans- 


| portation entry from the port of New 


York to San Francisco, and damaged 
while en route, is not entitled to duty 
rebate, the United States Customs Court 
rules in denying relief to the Hyland 
Bag Company, of San Francisco. 

The opinion in this case, written by 
Judge Adamson, follows: 

This case was brought to this Court 
by an application for abatcment of duty 
on certain damaged cloth, stated by the 
importer as being 76 bales of Hessian 
cloth. 


The only evidence in the case con- 
sists of a report by the appraiser as to 
the per cent of damage on the cloth 
and the report of the collector, refer- 
ring the case to this Court, to the ef- 
fect that all the merchandise “was 
shipped on immediate transportation 
entry from the port of New York, where 
it was landed to San Francisco.” 

The importer claims the cloth was 
damaged by oil en route from New York 
to San Francisco. That being all the 
evidence in the case, there is no proof 
of any such casualty as is provided by 
section 563 of the act of 1922, and 
the application is denied. 

(Claim No. 1188-11864.) 


Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
page 6. 
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Use of Motorcycles 
Gains 20 Per Cent 
| Throughout World 


While Decreasing in United 
States in Recent Years 
- Number Increases in For- 
eign Countries. 


While the use of motorcycles in the 
United States has shown a decreasing 
trend in recent years, the number of 
motoreycvles in use throughout the 
world has increased, according to an offi- 
cial census compiled by Irving H. Tay- 
lor of the Automotive Division of the 
Department of Commerce and made pub- 
lic July 18. The world census as of 
January 1, 1927, is given as 1,726,241. 

The countries of the United Kingdom 
have the greatest number of motorcycles, 
Germany ranks second, France third, and 
the United States fourth, according to 
the report, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

The number of motorcycles in use 
in the world on January 1, 1927, was 
1,726,241, a gain of 20 per cent over the 
previous year. Contrary to the trend 
during recent years in the United States, 
the motorcycle as a_ transportation 
agency is being utilized to an ever-in- 


; creasing extent in many foreign coun- 


tries, 
Gain of 20 Per Cent. 

During 1925 there were about 191,000 
or 15 per cent more motorcycles used 
throughout the world than during the 
pear previous. The increase in uni- 
versal motorcycle use during 1926 over 
1925 was about 291,000 units or 20 per 
cent. This compares with the automo- 
bile increase of slightly over 12 per 
cent in 1925 and less than 15 per cent 
in 1926. 

The United Kingdom still leads in 
number of motorcycles by a considérable 
margin, having more than twice as many 
as Germany which occupies second place. 
During 1926 France advanced from 
fourth to third place, changing position 
with the United States. In like manner, 





American Ideas Used 
In German Industrie 


nN 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ance for 1926 was favorable to the ex- 
tent of about 1,000,000,000 marks ccm- 
pared with an adverse pre-war balance 
of the same amount. 

“Although the real income of the Ger- 
man people has not yet reached the pre- 
war figure, certain industries have im- 
proved their positions. The chemical 
plants, for example, which lost most of 
their former export business in dyestuffs, 
have built up in its place a production 
of fixed nitrogen with unlimited possi- 
bilities for expansion, a number of syn- 
thetic compounds such as artificial wood 
alcohol and artificial petroleum. An ex- 
perimental plant with a capacity of 1,000 
tons a day is now going up in Central 
Germany where petroleum will be made 
from low-grade coal. 

“The German textile mills are now en- 
deavoring to produce fine counts of yarn 
formerly obtained either from Great 
Britain or Alsace. The iron and steel in- 
dustry, which has recently been united 
into a series of combines, has some re- 
markably well-equipped blast furnaces 
and rolling mills. , 

“Although the production of  bitu- 
minous coal has dropped since the re- 
sumption of work in British coal mines, 
it is still above the figures before the 
strike, while the production of lignite 
is continually increasing along with the 
development of electric power. Germany 
now produces and consumes three times 
as much electricity as before the war. 

“Many American manufacturers are 
finding increasing sales in Germany es- 
pecially such items as office equipment, 
motion picture films, toilet preparations, 
rubber manufactures. machine tools, 
tractors, and pharmaceuticals. This new 
import trade is growing up alongside the 
old one of cotton, grain, petroleum, cop- 
ner and tehacco from the United States,” 


New Zealand moved from ninth to eighth 
place while Belgium went down a step. 
Sweden moved from eleventh to tenth 
place while the Union of South Africa 
moved inversely. 

The greatest number of motor cycles 
are in Europe (the British Isles being 
included), with the Americas, Oceania, 
Asia, and Africa occupying second, third, 
fourth, and fifth places respectively. 


32 Per Cent American Made. 


Of the balance of all motor cycles in 
world use at the beginning of this year 
about 292,000 or 32 per cent were Ameri- 
can-made. American motor cycles pre- 
dominate in all the south and central 
American republics except Brazil, Peru, 
British and French Guiana, and British 
Honduras. 

World production or consumption of 
motor cycles during 1925 was estimated 
to be 268,340 units. In 1926 the output, 
gauged by world demand, was 334,000 
units; an increase of almost 25 per cent 
over the previous year. During the year 
1926 the estimated United States produc- 
tion of motor cycles was 42,000 units 
and represented approximately 13 per 
cent of the world production total. 

In 1925 about 191,000 or 71 per cent 
of the motor cycles produced for world 
consumption were reflected in the regis- 
tration increase while the balance of 
77,566 or 29 per cent evidently was re- 
quired to take the place of 1924 machines 
that were withdrawn from circulation by 
the beginning of 1925. The estimated 
replacement sales represented over 6 per 
cent of the world total during 1924. 

43,000 Replacement Sales. 

Of the world absorption of motor cycles 
in 1926 about 291,000 or 87 per cent 
made possible the registration increase 
and almost 43,000 or 13 per cent were re- 
placement sales. Machines required dur- 
ing 1926 to offset those not registered at 
the beginning of the year approximated 
3 per cent of the 1925 total. 


Belgian | Congo’s Trade 
Abroad Gains in 1926 


IY 
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| Imports Increased 20 Per Cent; 
Value of Exports Was Slight- 
| ly Lower. 


A continuing upward trend in the for- 
eign commerce of the Belgian Congo was 
recorded for 1926, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce from 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Brussells, Leigh W. Hunt. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The foreign commerce of the Belgian 
Congo during 1926 maintained the steady 
upward tendency that has prevailed: since 
before the World War. Imports in- 
creased by more than 20 per cent in 
volume compared with 1925, reaching the 
record total of 632,000 metric tons, 
valued at 1,291,197,000 francs. 

For the first time in several 
there was an arrest in the upward pro- 
gression of outgoing shipments due to a 
transportation crisis which prevented ex- 
ports from developing normally. How- 
ever, the volume of exports totaling 
204,000 metric tons, was only slightly 
lower than that in 1925, while the value 
was much higher at 729,302,000 francs, 

Raw Cotton Exports Gain. 


not yet available. Of the principal ex- 
ports, on a volume basis, raw copper 
dropped rather sharply it. 1926 to 78,893 
metric tons, palm nuts declined slightly, 
as compared with 1925, to 70,425. metrie 
tons, palm oil was stationary at 18,447 
metric tons, and copal showed a substan- 
tial increase to 20,866 metric tons 

Exports of raw cotton totaled 2,179 
metric tons, an increase of almost 75 
per cent above those in 1925. Other 
noteworthy increases occurred with re- 
gard to diamonds, ‘gold, rubber, cacao, 
and sesame. There was + falling off in 
outgoing shipments of ¢orn, ricey peas 
nuts, ivory, and-a few of the other prine 
cipal exports 


Figures -of imports by proaucts are 


years ? 
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~Cinpex 


Amusements 


General Inquiry 


es 


Into Booking 


Of Films Forecast by Mr. Zukor 


Declares Entire Industry May Be Affected by 


Federal Trade Commission Order Against. 
“Block Booking.” 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


which will have to be dealt with not 
alone by the Paramount Company, but 
by the entire motion picture industry. 
Therefore, no change in our existing 
sales policies is contemplated at the 
present. 

“The Commission’s order does not at- 
tempt to interfere with the ownership 
and operation of the existing theater 
holdings of the Paramount Company, 
known as the ‘Publix Circuit,’ nor with 
any additions thereto which may be 


made in the normal development and | 


expansion of our business in the fu- 
ture.” 

The Commission’s order was pub- 
lished in the issue of July 11. The 
Commission’s report of findings as to 
facts and conclusion in full text fol- 
lows: 


Method of Competition 
Violates Trade Act ’ 

Pursuant to the provisions of an Act 
of Congress approved September 26, 
1924, entitled, “An Act To Create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” the Federal Trade Commission 
issued and served its amended complaint 
upon the respondents above named, 
charging them and each of them with 
violations of said act. 

The respondents filed their amended 
answers to the said amended complaint 
herein through their attorneys, where- 
upon hearings were had before an Exam- 
iner of the Federal Trade Commission. 
During the course of such hearings, evi- 
dence was introduced herein by the at- 
torneys for the Commission and respond- 
ents, respectively. Such evidence was 
duly certified and forwarded to the Com- 
mission. Briefs have been fileed herein 
by the attorneys for the Commission and 
the respondents respectively. : 

The matter came on for final hearing 
before the Commission upon briefs and 
oral argument by counsel for the Com- 
misision and respondents, and the Com- 
mission having heard arguments of 
counsel and having duly considered the 


briefs filed herein and the evidence intro- 1 
duced herein, and being fully advised in | 


the premises, is of the opinion that the 
method of competition and the acts, pol- 
icy and practices of respondents, Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, Adolph Zu- 
kor and Jesse L. Lasky as alleged in the 
amended complaint and established by 
the evidence herein are in violation of, 
and prohibited by, said Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

Wherefore, the . Commission now 
makes this report in writing as to said 
respondents, Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. 


Lasky, stating herein its findings as to | 
| picture films to exhibitors, 
ducers have established branch offices | 
in | 


the facts and conclusion thereon. _ The 
Commission finds the facts established 
by the evidence to be as follows: 


Respondent Is Engaged 
In Motion Picture Business 


Findings as to the Facts. Paragraph 
One: The respondent, Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, is a corporation or- 


ganized July 19, 1916, under and by vir- | 


tue of the laws of the State of New 
York, with its principal office and place 


of business located in the city and State | 


of New York, with branch offices in the 


principal cities of the United States, and | 


in foreign countries, engaged in the busi- 
ness of producing, leasing, distributing 
and exhibiting for profit motion picture 
films throughout the United States and 
foreign countries, in direct competition 
with other persons, firms, copartnerships 
and corporations similarly engaged, and 
the respondent Adolph Zukor is now, and 
ever since its organization has been, the 
president of said corporation and its 
dominating personage, and the respond- 
ent, Jesse L, Lasky, is now, and ever 
since jts organization has been, 


of production. 

Paragraph Two: In the prosecution of 
its business respondent Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation owns and operates 
studios located in the City of Los An- 
geles, State of California, and in New 


York City, State of New York, where | 
picture fice and place of business in the City | 
| of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, 


it makes motion 
films. 


In the production of motion picture 


or produces 


films large quantities of unexposed neg- | 


ative stock celluloid films are shipped 
from other States to the studios. 


are photographed upon reels of negative 


stock celluloid film and the exposed neg- | 


ative stock film is developed and fixed, 
and at least one positive print made. 
The negative film is then shipped from 
the studios to laboratories located in 


the same State of in other States, from | Stanley Company Books 


| Motion Picture Films 
print as many of the latter as may be | 


which many positive prints are made, 
and it is practicable and customary to 


necessary to supply the demand for the 
films. 
When the positive prints are projected 


a sereen there is then depicted what is 
commonly known as a motion picture. 


In connection with the photographing of | 


the scenes in the studios respondent 
Famous Ptlayers-Lasky Corporation em- 
ploys numerous actors, actresses, direc- 
tors, continuity and title writers, camera 
men, designers and other artists and 
artisans, who are assembled from dif- 


ferent States of the United States, and | 
also causes a large amount of scenery, | 


paraphernalia, costumes and similar stage 
»roperties to be moved and transported 

‘om different States in the United 
States in and to said studios, 


Said respondent, from its pricipal of- | 
fice in New York City, by and through | 
correspondence, traveling salesmen, and | 


its said branch offices or exchanges, 
makes and enters into contracts of lease 


| ture 





vice | 
president of said corporation in charge | 


| showing in 





with the owners of motion picture the- 
aters for the exhibition of said positive 


prints in said theaters throughout the | 
foreign countries. 
After the positive prints are produced | 
in the laboratories as aforesaid, respon- | 


United States and 


dent Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 


tion causes them to be packed in metal | 


containers, moved and transported by 
common carriers to its various branch 
offices or exchanges, and from there to 
the owners of motion picture theaters in 
the principal cities ,and towns of the 
United States and in foreign countries, 
including motion picture theaters in the 
several States of the United States 
owned or contrelled by said respondent, 
directly or indirectly, where they are 
projected through a cinematograph ma- 
chine upon a screen and exhjbited to the 
public for profit, after which they are 
moved and trasported to other theaters 
in different States and countries for like 
exhibition. . 


There is continuously, and has been 


at all times herein mentioned, a con- 
stant current of trade and commerce in 
such motion picture films between and 


among the several States of the United | 
States and foreign countries, and more | 


particularly, from different States of 
the United States, through other States, 
in and to’said City and State of New 
York and the City of Los Angeles, State 
of California, and therefrom, through 
and into other States of 
States and foreign countries. 

Paragraph Three: 
industry theaters are known as 
“first-run” and “repeat-run’”’ houses, the 
first-run theaters being those in which 
occurs the initial presentation of pic- 
tures in certain generally defined ter- 


| ritories or localities and approximately 


50 per cent of the revenue from a film 
derived from first-run showings 


1S 


within six months from the date of its | 


release, and the remaining revenue from 
second and repeat runs in other thea- 
ters, extending over a period of two 
or three years. 


Later Bookings Depend 
On Success of First Run 

An “exhibitor” is one who is engaged 
for profit in the business of displaying 
motion pictures to the public. The 
“booking” of a motion picture is the 
making of a contract of lease between 
the producer or distributor thereof and 
the exhibitor, whereby the latter is 
given the right to make public exhibi- 
tions thereof. A picture is “released” 
when it has been finally perfected and 
placed in the hands of distributing agen- 
cies for delivery to theaters. 

To felicitate the delivery of motion 
most pro- 


throughout the United States and 
foreign countries, known as “ex- 
changes,” where negotiations for the 


| booking of films are conducted with ex- 


hibitors, and these exchanges are lo- 
cated in the principal cities in the va- 
rious sales districts throughout the 
United States; from these “exchange” 
offices service is given to smalicr cities 
and towns within the adjacent territory, 
and all business between exhibitors and 
producers or distributors 
by or through such “exchange” offices, 
and the cities wherein are located the 
exchange offices thereby 


is 


ties in its sales district, and they have 


become and in the trade-are known as | 


“key cities.” 

The successful booking of a motion 
picture in a given territory is depend- 
ent largely upon its showing in the first- 
run theaters in that territory, because 


exhibitors in adjacent territory are to | to the trade as feature pictures, as dis- 


a large extent governed in booking a 
motion picture film, by its showing in 


insure the successful booking of a film 
in a given territory, it must have a 
a first-run theater in that 
territory. 

Paragraph Four: Respondent The 
Stanley Company of America is a Dela- 
ware corporation with -its principal of- 


and is a holding company owning the 
whole or a part of the capital stock of 


various corporations which own or’con- 


A | trol, and operate, motion picture thea- 
At the studios and on “location” scenes | P Pp . 


ters throughout the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and New Jersey, and 
said The Stanley Company of America 


spondent Stanley Booking Corporation 
hereinafter named. 


Stanley Booking Corporation is a 
New York corporation with its principal 
office and place of business located in the 


| City of Philadelphia, State of Pennsyl- 
through a cinematograph machine upon | 


vania, and is engaged in the business of 
booking motion pictures for 


Delaware, and New Jersey. 


The respondent, Jules Mastbaun, is a | 


citizen of Pennsylvania and is president 
and the principal stockholder of the 
Stanley Company of America. 
Respondent Black New England Thea- 
ters, Inc., is a Delaware corporation with 
its principal office and place of business 
located in the City of Boston, State of 
Massachusetts, and is a holding company 
owning the capital stock of various cor- 
porations which own or control, and 
operate, motion picture theaters through- 
out the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, and the respond- 
ent Alfred S. Black, a citizen of the 


| State of Maine, was at the time of the 


the United | 


In the motion pic- | 


| pany, 


| Feature Play Company, Inc., 


conducted | 


become the | 
keystone around which center all activi- | 


| was 


| dent. 


| Company was dominated by respondent 
| Jesse L. Lasky, 


| gaged in the 


| grade and qudlity of films. 
owns all of the capital stock of the re- | 


theaters | 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania, ' 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Leases 


} commencement of this proceeding its 
president. 

Respondent, Southern Enterprises, 
Ine., is a corporation that was organ- 
ized in the spring of 1919 by the re- 
spondents, Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. 
Lasky and Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, hereinafter named under the 
laws of the State of Delaware, with its 
principal office and place of business lo- 
cated in the city of Atlanta, State of 
Georgia, and is a holding company own- 
ing the whole or a part of the capital 
stock of divers corporations which own 
or control, and - operate, motion picture 
theaters throughout the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and all of the capital stockof said South- 


spondent Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration; and the respondent, Stephen A. 
Lynch, a citizen of the city of Atlanta, 
State of Georgia, is president of said 
Southern Enterprises, Inc. 

Respondent, Saenger Amustment 
Company, is a Louisiana corporation with 
its principal office and place of business 
in the city of New Orleans, State of 
Louisiana, and is engaged in the busi- 
ness of owning or controlling, operating 
and booking, motion picture theaters 
throughout the States of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, .nd Texas and parts of Flor- 
ida and Arkansas, and the respondent, 
Ernest V. Richards, Jr., a citizen of the 
State of Louisiana, is its vice president, 
general manager and directing person- 
ality. 





Conspiracy Charged 
To Hinder Competition 
Paragraph Five: The respondents, 
Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky and Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation, have 
| conspired and confederated together and 
from time to time with other persons 
unduly to hinder competition in the pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition of 
motion picture films in interstate and 
foreign commerce and to control, domi- 
nate, monopolize or attempt to monopo- 
lize the motion picture industry. 
Paragraph Six: Among the 
producing concerns in the motion picture 
industry in the spring of the year 1915 
were Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Com- 
Inc... a@ New York corporation, 
Famous Players Film Company, a Maine 
corporation, and Bosworth, Inc., a Cali- 
fornia corporation, all of whom were en- 
gaged in producing motion picture films 
in competition with each other for lease 
and exhibition in all the States of the 


| 


' 


ern Enterprises, Inc., is owried by re- | 


| 
| 


» 


leading ; 


United States and in foreign countries. | 


Paramount Pictures Corporation of New 
York was engaged exclusively in the 
business of distributing motion picture 
films, and under the provisions of certain 
written agreements entered into on or 
about March 1, 1915, between it and said 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Company, Inc., 
Famous Players Film Company and Bos- 
worth, Inc., said Paramount Pictures Cor- 
poration was given the exclusive right 
for a term of 25 years to, and did, dis- 
tribute all motion picture films produced 
by the three above-named corporations 
respectively, and said Jesse L. Lasky 
Famous 


Players Film Company and Bosworth, | 


| Inec., released and distributed all motion 


picture films produced by them through 
said Paramount Pictures Corporation. 
At that time said Paramount Pictures 
Corporation was the principal agency en- 
gaged exclusively in distributing and 
leasing motion picture films to exhibitors 
throughout the United States that pos- 
sessed facilities for nation-wide distribu- 
tion, and in distributing and leasing such 
motion picture films advertising in con- 
nection therewith was done by the Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation, and _ its 
trade-mark name of “Paramount Pic- 
tures” was featured and became well- 
known and established among exhibitors 
and the motion picture theater public. 


Three Companies Distributed 


All Feature Pictures 

Said three corporations, to-wit: Jesse 
L. Lasky Feature Play Company, Inc., 
Famous Players Film Company and Bos- 
worth, Inc., were engaged in the produc- 
tion and distribution of a certain class 
of motion picture films of high literary 
and dramatic quality and merit, known 


tinguished from short subjects. Feature 


n ‘ | pictures consist of four or more reels; 
such first-run theaters, and in order to | 


short subjects consist of less than four 
reels and are of small literary or dra- 
matic merit. Said three corporations 
were the only producers of feature pic- 


| tures as herein described in the United 


States, until the incorporation of Mo- 
rosco Photo Play Company on Septem- 


| ber 1, 1914. 


Said Famous Players Film Company 
dominated by respondent Adolph 
Zukor, who was its organizer and presi- 
Said Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play 


who caused it to be 
organized. Bosworth, Inc., was also en- 


roduction of the same 


Said respondents desired and purposed 


| to, and did, create a combination of pro- 


| ducers of feature pictures; that was to 
| produce and offer for lease, and lease, to 
| exhibitors full programs of motion pic- 
| ture films. A program of pictures is 
104 pictures available for lease and ex- 
hibition in any period of 52 weeks, or an 
, exhibition year. The same is sufficient 
| to use all the available exhibition time 
of an exhibitor during such period. 
Only a combination of then existing pro- 
ducers and distributors was able to pro- 
duce and distribute a program of films, 
no single producer having capacity 
therefor. The sale of a program to ex- 
hibitors by such a combination was in- 
tended to, and necessarily did, exclude 
such exhibitor-from leasing or exhibiting 
films produced or distributed by a com- 
petitor or competitors. Such sales 
necessarily lessen competition in the 
lease of films, tending to create a mono- 
poly therein, and exclude from the 
market small and independent producers, 
and all producers of films who were not 
able to furnish complete programs to 
their patrons. 
Said Famous Players Film Company, 
s® dominated by respondent Adolph 
Zukor; said Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play 
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- 


ag oN 


Company so dominated by respondent 
Jesse L. Lasky; and said Bosworth, Inc., 
conspired and confederated together to 
create, and did create, a combination in 
restraint of competition and trade in the 
production and distribution of motion 
picture films and to create a monopoly 
in the production and distribution of 
moving picture films in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

In furtherance of said unlawful com- 
bination they, on May 15, 1924, entered 
into certain written agreements with, 
Paramount Pictures Corporation, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for the distribution 
for them of all films produced by them 
all, the total number so to be distributed 
constituting to each exhibitor a full pro- 
gram of 104 pictures, which said pro- 
ducers agreed to produce and furnish 
for said purpose. 

Said producers by said combination 
did create in and for themselves a com- 
plete monopoly for the production and 
distribution of feature picture films in 
the United States, which monopoly con- 
tinued for more than one year before any 
competition was developed by any other 
producer. September 1, 1914, Morosco 
Photo Play Company was incorporated 
under the domination of said Bosworth, 
Inc., for the production of feature pic- 
ture films. 

Said Paramount Pictures Corporation 
was organized May 8, 1914, by distrib- 
utors of motion picture films as a na- 
tional agency for the distribution of such 
films. The incorporators of said Para- 
mount Company and the owners of said 
corporation denominated in said business 
as franchise holders thereof, were nine 
certain corporations so engaged in dis- 
tributing films. The word “films” in 
these findings is used at all times to 
mean moving picture films to be used 
as above set forth in the exhibition to 
the public of motion pictures. 


Respondent Acquired 
Stock of Paramount Company 

Said contracts with Paramount Pic- 
tures Corporation for the exclusive dis- 
tribution of the product of said three 
producers were for a period of nve years, 
which contract was, on March 1, 1915, 
superseded by a like contract for 25 
years from said date. 

Said Paramount Company thereafter 
acquired 51 per centum of the capital 
stock of the nine corporations that were 
its own franchise holders. Thereafter, 


respondents Zukor and Lasky, acquired | 


50 per cent of the capit+. stock of said 
Paramount Company. 

Respondents Zukor and Lasky in fur- 
therance of said unlawful conspiracy 
and for the purpose and with the intent 
of perpetuating the same and making 
it more effective and of creating a cons 
venient, permanent and efficient instru- 
mentality for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of said unlawful conspiracy, 
caused respondent, Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, to be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New 
York on July 19, 1916. Said corpora- 
tion is, by the terms of its charter, pri- 
marily a holding company organized ex- 
pressly by its charter to acquire and 
hold the capital stock of said Famous 
Players Film Company and said Jesse 
L. Lasky Feature Play Company and of 
other domestic and foreign corporations. 
Said respondent corporation was, by its 
said charter, authorized also to carry 
on all branches of the motion picture 
industry to-wit: 

To produce films; to distribute them; 
to build, buy, own and control theaters 
for the exhibition of films. 
of said original purpose of said Zukor 
and Lasky said new corporation was 
also to acquire and hold the capital 
stock of said two corporations, to-wit: 
Bosworth, Inc., and Morosco Photo 
Play Company. 


Assets Transferred 


To New Corporation 


In furtherance of said unlawful con- 
spiracy, and to effectuate said purpose 


of the incorporation of respondent Fa- | 


mous Players-Lasky Corporation, re- 
spondents Zukor, Lasky and said corpo- 
ration caused the transfer to said Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation of all 
the capital stock of said Famous Play- 


ers Film Company, of said Jesse L. ;: 


Lasky Feature Play Company, of said 
Bosworth, Inc., and of said Morosco 
Photo Play Company; caused all phys- 
ical assets of said corporations to be 
transferred to said Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation and said four ecor- 
porations to be dissolved and to cease 
doing business. 

The respective dates 
above enumerated are: 

June 1, 1912—Famous Players Film 
Company incorporated. 

July 31, 1913—Bosworth, 
corporated. 

November 26, 1913—Jesse L. Lasky 
Feature Play Co., incorporated. 

May 8, 1914—Paramount Pictures 
Company incorporated. 

May 15, 1914—Contracts 
Famous Players Film Co., The Lasky 
Corporation and Bosworth, Inc., with 
the Paramount Company for the distri- 
bution by. the Paramount Company of 
all pictures produced by said three pro- 


of the events 


Ine., in- 


ducers for of all pictures produced by } 


said three producers for a period of 5 
years from August 31, 1914. 
September 1, 1914—Morosco Photo 
Play Company incorporated. 
March 1, 1915—Said distribution 


contract with the Paramount Company | 


extended for a period of 25 years from 
March 1, 1915. 

May 2, 1915—Paramount, Pictures 
Corporation acquired 51 per centum of 
the capital stock of the nine corpora- 
tions that were its franchise holders. 

May 20, 1916—Zukor and Lasky ac- 
quired 50 per cent of the capital stock 
of the Paramount Company. 

July 19, 1916—Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation incorporated and 
acquired the stock of Famous Players 
Film Company and Jesse L. Lasky Fea- 
ture Play Company. Acquisition of the 
stock of Bosworth, Inc., and Morosco 


Photo Play Company by Famous Play- ; 


ers-Lasky Corporation Photo Play Com- 
pany by Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration was contemplated but the actual 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1927, 


As a part | 


between | 


‘ 


Moving Pictures 


acquisition was deferred until, and con- 
summated on, November 7, 1916. 

Paragraph Seven: In further pursu- 
ance of the conspiracy described in Para- 
graph Five hereof, and as a part thereof, 
the respondent Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. 
Lasky and Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, on or about July 29, 1916, 
caused to be incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York the Artcraft 
Pictures Corporation, which immediately 
engaged in distributing motion picture 
films in competition with said Paramount 
Pictures Corporation, which motion pic- 
ture films featured actors and actresses 
who had attained great popularity with 
the public, and who had theretofore been 
featured in motion picture films pro- 
duced by said Jesse L. Lasky Feature 
Play Company, Inc., or said Famous 
Players Film Company and distributed 
by said Paramount Pictures Corporation 
under said contract. 


Thereafter, to further carry out tke} 


conspiracy charged in Paragraph Fite 


hereof, and as a part thereof, the re- | 


spondents, Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky 
and Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
caused the whole of the stock and share 
capital of said Paramount Pictures Cor- 
poration and said Artcraft Pictures Cor- 
poration to be acquired by said Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation and all of the 
physical assets of each of said corpora- 
tions to be transferred to said Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation and said cor- 
porations to be dissolved and to cease 
doing business 


Corporation Organized 


To Distribute Films 
Thereafter said Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, in addition to producing 
motion picture films, engaged in releas- 
ing and distributing such films directly 
to exhibitors, and extensively advertised 
and held out to the trade and the gen- 
eral public all pictures thereafter dis- 
tributed by it as “Paramount Pictures” 
; or “Artcraft Pictures” or “Paramount 
Artcraft Pictures.” . 
All subsequent acts of respondents, 


Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky and Fa- ; 


mous Players-Lasky Corporation, as set 


! forth in these findings, were in pursu- | 
; ance and furtherance of said unlawful | 
| conspiracy as found in the Fifth Para- | 


| graph of these findings. 
| Paragraph Eight: In March, 1917, cer- 
tain 26 exhibitors of motion picture 


films, who operated theaters in the sev- ; 


eral States of the United States, were 
operating theaters of the higher grades 
and qualities, seeking the patronage of 
the more discriminating and exacting pa- 
trons of moving picture theaters. To 
maintain the high standards of their said 


several theaters, it was necessary for ! 
said exhibitors to lease and exhibit only ; 
films of the higher qualities and grades, | 


and to refrain from the exhibition of 


films of lower qualities or which were ! 


not acceptable to their patrons. 


During March, 1917, said 26 exhibitors, ' 


in order to resist the said policy of leas- 


ing programs of films, as distinguished ' 


from freedom of choice to lease indi- 
vidual films on merit, and to meet the 
demands of patrons for the exhibition 
only of films acceptable to such patrons, 
organized a corporation popularly known 
as “First National” to be an instrumen- 
tality for the procurement of films freely 
chosen and leased upon individual merit. 
j Said “First National” became and was 
the only factor in the national distribu- 


tion of films that Mr. Zukor and Mr. | 


Lasky regarded at all formidable to 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
Franchises Controlled 


In Nine Communities 
Respondent, Zukor, endeavored 


to 


| form a combination with First National | 


by which the latter would produce no 
films, exhibit no films other than those 
produced by Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, and finally, become subsidiary 
to, or merge With, Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. 
Zukor endeavored to induce its officers to 
enter the service of Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, deserting First Na- 
tional. 

Failing in that he openly threatened 
to purchase a sufficient number of its 
franchises to control its action. In pur- 
suance of such purpose, said Zukor in 
the fall of 1919 induced one Hulsey, re- 
puted to be the strongest of the fran- 
chige holders in First National, to desert 
First National and enter employment 
under the control of Mr. Zukor. 

As a defense against said attack upon 
it, First National reincorporated upon a 
basis intended t» prevent said 
from obtaining control of its officers and 
its activities. Then and thereafter, said 
Zukor, Lasky and Famous Players-Lasky 
| Corporation, in pursuance of said pur- 

pose and threat,.entered upon and have 

at all times pursued the settled policy of 
| obtaining by affiliation, or otherwise, the 
control of the prominent and powerful 
men and corporations who constitute 

First National and are what are known 

as its franchise holders. 

Said respondents have thus affiliated 


To that end, said : 


Zukor 


aM er 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Brine 


PuBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Unitep States DAivy. 


Trade Practices 


Order Issued to Cease Method 


Of Leasing Motion Pictures~ 


° 


Commission Decides Practices Unfair in De- 
cision Directed to Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Corporation. 


and distinct from that of said Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. 

Many exhibitors who did not desire to 
lease ov exhibit motion picture films pro- 
duced by said Adolph Zukor, or Jesse L. 
Lasky, or\Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration, or any of their affiliations, did 
lease and exhibit to the public motion 
picture films leased and distributed by 
Realart Pictures Corporation, in the be- 
lief that the same were not made, pro- 
duced or controlled by the respondents, 
‘Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky, or Fa- 
wous Players-Lasky Corporation. 

Since the date of the filing of the 
of:-inal complaint in this proceeding, 
sa@ respondents, Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. 
La: y and Famous Pilayers-Lasky Cor- 
poration have caused Realart Pictures 
Corporation to cease doing business and 
to transfer all of its physical assets to 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation and 


Corporation under the laws of the State 
of New York as in such case made and 
provided. 

Paragraph Ten: On July 22, 1919, re- 
sopndents Zukor, 


long had been, and still were, the domi- 


nant power in the moving picture indus- | 


try. Said corporation produced feature 
picture films of high quality and merit 


and other films of the higher and better | 


qualities, suitable for exhibition in the 


better theaters and to patrons of dis- } 


criminating and exacting taste. 


| Films Were Produced 
For Complete Programs 

It produced films sufficient to offer, 
} and lease, to the exhibitors of the coun- 
try complete programs. Its product 
; comprised certain films of extraordinary 
merit for which there was growing im- 
perative demand by patrons of moving 
| pitcure theaters. Its complete program 
was equal or superior to any complete 
program being offered by other distribu- 
tors of films, but its program included 
: films of lesser merit which were not 
; suitable for exhibition in the best 
theaters, and for which there was lit- 
tle or no demand among the patrons of 
such theaters. 

To meet the demands of his patrons, 
an exhibtor operating a theater charg- 
ing higher prices of admission an’ ap- 


was compelled to exhibit such films of 
unusual merit and for which there had 
been so created a great demand, but 
was subject to adverse criticism by his 

patrons and to financial loss, when heh 

; also exhibited said films of lower quali- 
! ties. To maintain the standard of his 
| theater and the favor of his patrons, an 
exhibitor catering to discriminating pa- 

| trons found it necessary to exhibit films 
of respondent Famous Players-Lasky 

: Corporaton, and also the films of pro- 
; ducer-distributors of films, exercising 
therein a discriminating freedom of 

choice. 

On July 

' 
' 


99 


oo, 


1919, the board of di- 


poration under the domination of re- 


spondents Zukor and Lasky, for the pur- | 


pose oi modifying, perpetuating and 
making more effectual its said distri- 
bution policy as distinguished from the 
lease of individual pictures, and for the 
} purpose of intimidating and coercing ex- 
| hibitors to lease and exhibit films pro- 
duced and distributed by Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation, adopted a pro- 
gressive and increasing policy of build- 
ing, buying, owning or otherwise con- 
trolling theaters, especially first-class, 
first-run theaters in key cities to be used 
to give to the best picture films pro- 
duced by Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration first-run exhibitions under the 
most favorable conditions, to advertise 
and exploit said films, create a popular 
demand for their exhibition by the pa- 
trons of the theaters of the better class 
in territories adjacent to said several 
key cities, and to make leases for their 
exhibition indispensable to the success- 
ful operation of such class of theaters. 

At said time said respondents occu- 
pied a dominant position in the moving 
picture industry, except the operation of 
theaters. It was the openly and publicly 
avowed purpose of said respondents, by 
said policy of theater ownership and 
operation, to dominate the entire mov- 
ing picture industry, purchasing increas- 
ing numbers of theaters below the grade 
of first-run theaters and coercing inde- 
pendent exhibitors to lease and exhibit 


Lasky and Famous ; 
Players-Lasky Corporation, had become, ! 


| parts of the block. 


pealing to patrons of discriminating taste | 





films produced and distributed by Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
adopted the fixed method of leasing, and 
does lease, its films under a system 
known in the trade as “block booking.” 
Under such plan films are offered: in 
“blocks” only. A block is a group of 
films offered as a whore. The number 
of films in a block is not uniform. The 
numbers most frequently offered are 
sufficient, to occupy the available exhibi- 
tion time of a theater for three months 
or for one year. Such blocks contain 13 
or 26 films, or 62 or 104 films according 
to whether the theater changes films 
once or twice a week. The individual 
films in blocks being offered at any time 
are not always identical. Films are in- 
cluded in a block offered to an exhibitor 
which the agent of Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation chooses for that pur- 


to merge with Famous Players-Lasky ; P0S¢, and which he deems to be within 


: the revenues of the exhibitor. 


A block is 
so constituted as to contain certain fin 
which the exhibitor feels compelled to 


i lease and exhibit and also other films of 


lower quality which the exhibitor does 
not desire to lease and exhibit and which 
the exhibitor considers to be unacceptable 
to his patrons. 


Ruled to Be Maintaining 
Unfair Distribution Policy 
Respondent Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation has maintained and _ still 
maintains said unfair distribution policy. 
It offers to lease, and does lease, blocks 
of films as such, the exhibitor taking 
all as offered or none. If an exhibitor 
declines to take all, the block is suc- 


| cessively offered to his competitors un- 


til a sale is made. As an alternative, 
Famous Players- Lasky Corporation 
sometimes offers to permit an exhibitor, 
who declines to lease a block, to lease 
less than the whole block at prices so 
high as to make it impossible for him 
successfully to compete with rival thea- 
ters, to-wit: at prices arbitrarily fixed 
at from 50 to 75 per centum higher than 
the estimates prices of such films as 
The purpose and 
effect of such alternative offer is to 
coerce and intimidate an exhibitor into 
surrendering his free choice in the leas- 


| ing of films and into leasing films in 


blocks as offered, thereby denying to 
such exhibitor the opportunity or priv- 
ilege of leasing and exhibiting certain 
other films of higher qualities and which 
such exhibitor’s patrons demand and 
which such exhibitor desires to exhib@. 
Only in case all competitors in any 
community refuse to lease a block o 
films does Famous Players-Lasky . Cor- 
poration lease for use in that com- 
munity the films contained in such block 
upon some other basis to be arrived at 
by negotiation between the sales agent 
of Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
and the exhibitor. « 


The purpose and necessary effect of 
such distribution policy is to lessen com- 


; petition and to tend to create a mo- 
rectors of Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 


nopoly in the motion picture industry, 


tending to exclude from the market and 


the industry small independent proe 
ducers and distributors of films and 
denying to exhibitors freedom of choice 
in leasing of films. 

Because of the dominant position of 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation in 


| the motion picture industry, its meth- 


ods of competition, policy and practice 
are necessarily followed, adopted and 
maintained by all competitors of Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation that 
are strong enough to acquire and ope- 
rate first-class first-run theaters to ex- 
ploit their most meritorious pictures and 
to offer to lease, and lease, films in 
blocks only and in sufficient numbers 
to occupy the available exhibition time 
of exhibitors. Thereby it is made diffi- 
cult for small and independent pro- 
ducers or distributors of films to enter 
into or remain in the moving-picture 
industry or market, or to lease indi- 
vidual pictures oh merit. It destroys 
the freedom of exhibitors to choose ac- 
cording to their judgment and taste 
films for exhibition and to exhibit only 
films that in their opinion are meritori- 
ous and acceptable to their patrons; 
and the public is deprived of the power 
to influence exhibitors in the choice of 
films and of the benefit of continu. 
exhibition of meritorious and acceptable 
films only. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 15. 





with themselves, employed, or by other ! 
means secured the virtual cooperation of | 


the franchise holders of said First Na- ; 


tional in the following cities, controlling 


the territories severally adjacent there- 
to, to wit: Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Detroit, Mich.; New Orleans, La.; Cleve- 


Texas. 

Paragraph Nine: Respondents, Adolph 
Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky and Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation caused to be 
incorporated, on or about May 28, 1919, 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, 
Realart Pictures Corporation, with a 
capital stock Of 10,000 shares without 
nominal or par value, of which 5,000 
shares were issued to and owned by Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corpor&tion, and its 


principal office to be established in the 


city of New York, State of New York. 
Said Realart Pictures Corporation 
thereupon engaged in distributing and 
leasing, as aforesaid, to exhibitors 
throughout the United States, motion 


picture films produced by said Famous | 


Players-Lasky Corporation, or its said 
affiliated producers, and the respondents, 


Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky, and Fa- ' 


mous Players-Lasky Corporation caused 
said Realart Corporation to cpen and 
maintain branch offices or exchanges and 
selling organizations wholly separate 


land, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo., and Dallas, | 


Daily. 


When you want to know 
something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry Division 
of The United States 
Its services are 
available without 
charge to subscribers. 
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Dehydrants 


Patents 


Claims for Patent on Removing Sulphur 
From Dehydrated Fruit Denied on Appeal 


Description of Process Found to Be Broad Enough to 
Include Prior Art. 


APPLICATION OF CHARLES C. Moore; Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1638823 for process 
phurizing, dehydrating, and desulphuriz- 
ing fruit and the product thereof was 
granted to Moore June 28, 1927, on ap- 
plication filed February 15, 1926. 

L. D. Underwood for appellant. 

The Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Ruck- 
man, and Ide} found nothing patentable 
in applicant’s claims for dehydrated fruit 
and process of making it. They also 
stated a rule as to res judicata and af- 
fidavits. Their opinion follows in full 
text: 

This in an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of all claims of the application, six 


in number. Claims 1 and 6 are reproduced 
for illustrative purposes. 


1. A process of desulphizing fruits 
which have been sulphurized while fresh 
fer the purpose of arresting enzymic 
action during the dehydration, which 
cofiibts in subjecting the dehydrated 
fruit to vacumm condition. 

6. A dehydrated fruit which is sub- 
ject to discoloration through enzymic 
action while undergoing dehydration, 
having substantially its natural color 
and flavor and containing between a 
trace and 2,000 parts per million, by 
weight, of sulphus dioxide.” 

The references cited are: King, 
1259633, March 19, 1918; Wilson, 
757706, April 19, 1904, Fenn., 1141238, 
June 1, 1915; Arnold, 1046775, Dec. 10, 
1912; Sellars, 1279370, Sept. 17, 1918; 
Franks, 1232271, July 3, 1917. 


of sul- 


Dried Fruit Contains 
Sulphur Dioxide 

The invention claimed is a process of 
desulphurizing dehydrated fruits, par- 
ticularly apricots and peaches. It ap- 
pears that it is customary to treat 
freshly cut fruit with sulphur dioxide, 
S02, to arrest enzymic’ activity during 
dehydration. As a result of this treat- 
ment the dride fruit contains  sulp- 


dioxide in such proportion as to be un- | 
Owing | 
| ried fruit to a vacuum of 20 


suited for human consumption. 
to this condition some governments 
have made and are enforcing regu- 
lations requiring that the sulphur di- 
oxide content of food products shall, 
according to appellant’s  specifica- 
by weight. Appelant proposes to re- 
duce the sulphur dioxide content of de- 
hyérated fruits by subjecting the fruits 
afte? dehydration to vacuum conditions 
“Pr shall be of such a character as 

F produce dioxide noted above. The 
vacuum employed is 25 inches for a 
period of from 3 to 6 hours and at a 
temperature of about 70 to 75 de- 
grees C. 

The examiner rejects the appealed 
claims on two grounds; (13 that of res 
adjudicata and (2) lack of invention over 
the prior art. 

The first noted ground of _ re- 
jection is based on the fact that 
the instant application is a continuation 
in part of a prior application Se- 
rial No. 732884 containing claims gen- 
erally similar to the appealed claims and 
in which this Board rendered a decision 
under date of February 10, 1926, affirm- 
ing a rejection by the examiner on sub- 
stantially the same prior art that is re- 
lied on here. 

It is not necessary to determine if the 
matter is res adjudicata so far as the ex- 
aminer is concerned. It is not res ad- 
judicata as to this Board since no final 
decision has been rendered and an ap- 
peal may be taken from our decision of 
February 10, 1926. Moreover, the rec- 
ord is not the same in the two cases. 
The specification in the instant applica- 
tion has been revised and amplified and 
affidavits have been presented here which 
have an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of patentability of the invention. 
We shall accordingly proged to a con- 
sideration of the prior art. 


References Disclose 
» Similar Use of Vacuum 

It is unnecessary to a decision on this 
appeal to discuss the references in detail. 
Only one of the references, the patent 
to King, is dealing with dehydrated 
fruit$nd none of them is concerned with 
the removal of sulphur dioxide from fruit 
or vegetables in any form. The most 
that can be said of any of the references 
is that they disclose the use of a vacuum 
for removing air or other gases from 
cooked or canned fruits or vegetables. 


It seems to be the view of the exam- 
iner and it was, generally speaking, the 
view of this Board on the appeal in ap- 
pellant’s earlier case that it is an ob- 
vious double use of the processes of the 
references of record to employ those 
processes for the removal of sulphur 
dioxide from dehydrated fruit. As noted 
above there are in the record here cef- 
tain affidavits bearing on the question 
of the patentability of the invention dis- 
closed in the application on appeal. 

One of the affidavits is by J. A. Le 
Clerc, who wes employed in the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture between the years of 1903 and 
1919. Another affidavit is by Dr. H. W. 
Wiley who was Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
from the organization of that Bureau 
until 1912. A third affidavit is by Fred 
Sorbet, an analytical, chemist. 

This last affidavit sets forth the result 
of a test which the affiant made on dried 
apricots, which had been treated with 
sulphur dioxide, in an endeavor to dis- 
cover the effects on such dried apricots 
of a vacuum of 20 inches for a period of 

0 minutes. The examiner dismisses the 
atidavits rather summarily, saying with 
respect to the affidavits of Le Clere and 
Dr. Wiley that on the question of ob- 





necessity be in the nature of the ex- 
pression of opinion. 

But we think the affidavits of Le Clerc 
and Wiley go beyond the mere expres- 
sion of opinion. Their affidavits set 
forth facts showing that the expert 
chemists of the Agricultural Department 
were unable to solve the problem which 
confronted them, i. e., the removal of so 
much of the sulphur content of dehy- 
drated fruit treated with sulfur dioxide 
as would bring the fruit within the rule 
or proportion laid down in “Food In- 
spection Decision 76,’ a copy of which 
attached to. Dr. Wiley’s 
The affidavit of Dr. Wiley also states 
that by reason of the failure of the ex- 
perts of the Agricultural Department to 
solve the problem in question the regu- 
lation set forth in the noted: decision 
was never enforced. 

It is our view that the Le Clere and 
Wiley affidavits are not merely expres- 
sions of opinion as to the obviousness 
of the application of the prior art pro- 
cesses to the removal of a portion of 
the sulphur content from sulphurized 
dehydrated fruit. The affidavits show 
that the problem was presented to the 
skilled chemists of the Department of 
Agriculture and they failed to discover 
a solution of the problem although they 
doubtless were aware of the common 
practice of subjecting cooked or canned 
vegetables‘and fruits to the action of a 
vacuum. 


is 


Double Use of Process 
On Fruit Is Denied 


Another phase of the question calls 
for brief consideration and that is the 
form which the sulphur dioxide takes in 
the dehydrated fruit. We are not cer- 
tain as to the view of the examiner on 
this question but it seems to have been 
the view of the Board, ,as expressed in 
its former decision, that no special prob- 
lem was involved in the withdrawal of 
a portion of the sulphur content from 
the fruit. In this connection we call 
attention to the Sorbet affidavit which 


sets forth that no appreciable effect, so | 


far as removal of sulphur dioxide is 
concerned, was secured by subjecting 
inches 


for a period of 20 minutes. This is 


a more favorable condition of treatment | 


than that disclosed in the most pertinent 
reference cited in the statement on ap. 
peal. We conclude, therefore, that 
owing to the different conditions of ma- 
terial and uncertainty as to the form in 
which sulphur dioxide exists in dehy- 
drated fruit it is not an obvious double 
use of prior art processes to employ the 
processes of removing air or other gas 
from cooked or canned fruit or vege- 
tables for the purpose of removing sul- 
phur dioxide from dehydrated fruit. 


This brings us to the consideration 
of the appealed claims. Throughout the 
prosecution of the case appellant has 
stressed the fact that in his process a 
vacuum of 25 inches is employed for 
from three to six hours. Claim 1 merely 
states as to the application of the 
vacuum to the dehydrated fruit that the 
fruit is subjected to vacuum conditions. 
This language is broad enough to cover 
conditions which would render the proc- 
ess inoperative or lacking in utility. 
In this connection we call attention to 
the Sorbet affidavit and appellant’s com- 
ment thereon on pages 19 and 20 of 
his main brief, also to the statements 
found on pages 2 and 38 of the argu- 
ment accompanying the amendment 
filed September 7, 1926. 

It seems to us that claim 1 does not 
patentably distinguish from the prior 
art. Of the remaining process claims 
those numbered 2, 4 and 5 add to claim 
1 only unpatentable limitations. They 
are no more definite as to the vacuum 
treating step than is claim 1. Claim 2 
mentions the step of heating and claim 
4 calls for adding moisture. Both of 
these steps are old in the prior art and 
cannot confer patentability on claims 
which otherwise do not define over the 
prior art. Claim 3 contains a limitation 
as to the character of the vacuum and 
the length of its application which ap- 
pellant stresses in his argument as es- 
sential to the success of his process. If 
this claim were drawn so as to express 
the limitations intended to be included 
therein without reference to claim 1 it 
should be allowed. 


Claim 6 is drawn to a dehydrated fruit 
and in the claim it is attempted to dis- 
tinguish from the prior art by stating 
that the fruit has substantially _ its 
natural color and flavor and contains be- 
tween a trace and 2,000 parts per mil- 
lion, by weight, of sulphur dioxide. This 
seems to us to be merely a statement of 
the characteristics of dehydrated fruit 
which would fall within the rule an- 
nounced in “Food Inspection Decision 
76” of the Department .of Agriculture 
nearly 20 years ago. It is our view 
that claim 6 is merely a statement of 
what was known to be desirable in 
dehydrated fruit for many years and ap- 
pellant is. not entitled to a claim for 
such fruit merely because he. has _ in; 
vented a process for producing it com- 
mercially. 


It is by no means certain that a fruit 
like that called for by ‘claim 6 could not 
be produced by exercising care in the 
sulphurizing treatment and without the 
use of a vacuum. In this connection we 
call attention to the final paragraph un- 
der the head “Sulphuring” page 10 of 
Agricultural Department, Bulletin No. 
1335, September, 1925, in the applica- 
tion file. We do not cite this bulletin 
as anticipatory of claim 6 but as em- 
phasizing the point that a careful ap- 
plication of sulphur to fruit to be de- 
hydrated might readily produce the fruit 
called for by claim 6, 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed, attention being directed to our 


jjousness what they had to say must of | recommendation respecting claim 3. 


affidavit. | 
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iClaims Are Allowed 


And Patent Granted 
For Vehicle Tank 


Apparatus for Indicating 
Third Level Is Ruled to Be 
Invention by Examin- 
ers-in-Chief. 


APPLICATION OF Lewis A. MAPEL; EXAm- 
INERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1633672 was issued to Lewis A. 

Mapel on June 28, 1927, for an improve- 

ment in Indicating Instrument, on ap- 

plication filed Oct. 7, 1920. John H. 

Bruninga appeared for appellant. 
Claims for an apparatus for indicating 

the fluid level in a vehicle tank, wherein 

the splash action of the liquid is im- 

portant, were held patentable over the 

prior art. The full text of the opinion 
of the Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Skin- 

; ner and Ide) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 8, inclusive. Claim 1 
is reproduced as an example of the fin- 
ally rejecting claims. 

“1, An apparatus for indicating the 
head of a liquid in a vehicle tank 
wherein the liquid splashes while the 
vehicle is in motion, comprising, an in- 
dicating device arranged for connection 
with the tank and having an element 
for cormection with the tank and hav- 
ing an element which is re&Sponsive to 
the varying head of the liquid in the 
tank, and means for establishing a 
datum level for said indicating device, 
including a collector arranged within 
the tank and spaced from the top 
thereof and so formed as to catch the 
splashing liquid in order to maintain 
such datum leyel uniform.” 


No References Cited. 


No references are cited, the claims 
being rejected as functional and indefi- 
nite and further on the ground that the 
claims are duplicates. In each of the 
claims the following expression occurs: 


“An indicating device arranged for 
connection with the tank and having an 
element which is responsive to the vary- 
ing head of the liquid in the tank.” 

It is the view of the examiner that 
the quoted expression or limitation ren- 
| ders the claims functional and indefi- 
nite. The cases of ex parte Kotler, 
1901 C. D. 62 and In re Gardner, 1909 
C. D. 306, are cited in support of the 
holding that the claims are functional 
and indefinite. 

We think the claims are not func- 
tional. The limitation quoted above is 
only one of several limitations contained 
in the claims, and the particular form 
of the connections between the indicat- 
ing device and the tank is not the es- 
sential feature of the apparatus. 

In the absence of a reference requir- 
ing some limitation as to the character 
of connection between the indicating 
device and tank it is our view that ap- 





pellant should be allowed to claim the | 


connections broadly. 

We note, however, that the expres- 
sion, ‘‘arranged for connection,” em- 
ployed in the claims implies a connec- 
tion rather than includes it positively. 
This objection could be obviated by 
substituting for “arranged for connec- 
tion” in each of the claims the word 
“connected” and we recommend that the 
substitution be made. 

Duplication Not Shown. 

From the statement on appeal we 
are uncertain whether the examiner re- 
gards any of the appealed claims al- 
lowable so far as the rejection is based 
on the ground of duplication. We 
think possibly the examiner did not 
intend to reject claim 2 on the ground of 
duplication. 

In anyevent we do not find this claim 
to be a substantial duplicate of any other 
claim, and we regard it as allowable sub- 
ject to the requirement for amendment 
noted above. 

Comparing claims 1 and 3, we find that 
the only distinction in claim 35 over claim 
1 is in the functional qualification that 
the collector shall not only catch the 
splashed liquid but shall retain it. 
think the retention of the splashed liquid 
is essential in claim 1, hence claim 3 is 
not patentably distinguished from 
claim 1. 

The examiner compares claims 4 and 
5 with claim 1 and holds that the only 
distinction in claim 4 is in the inclusion 
of a restricted port, and in claim 5 the 
requirement that there shall be an over- 
flow to discharge excess liquid from the 
collector. There is another distinction 
between claim 1 and claims 4 and 5, and 
that is that claim 1 requires that the 
collector shall be spaced from the top 
of the tank. 

This limitation not included in 
claims 4 and 5. No prior art has been 
cited to show that the limitations by 
which claims 1, 4 and 5 are distinguished 
from each other are uninventive. 

Each of the limitations included in 
claims 4 and 5 and not found in claim 1 
have a purpose or functional utility; 
hence we are not prepared to say that 
claims 4 and 5 are duplicates of claim 1. 

Claims Are Distinguishable. 

Claim 6 is distinguished from claim 1 
and from claims 4 and 5, by the inelu- 
sion of both the restricted port and the 
overflow. Clearly claim 6 is not a dupli- 
cate of either claim 1 or claims 4 and 5, 
and since no art has been cited we are 
hot in a position to say: that the limita- 
tion by which claim 6 is distinguished 
from claims 1, 4 and 5 is lacking in in- 
vention. 

Claim 7 is specific to the means for 
establishing a datum level in that it 
recites a pipe rising within the tank 
terminating in a flaring opening and pro- 
vided with a restricted port. Claim 8, 
which may be considered with claim 7, 
cafls for a pipe rising within the tank 
and provided with an enlargement termi- 
nating in a cup, the cup having a re- 
stricted connection with the enlargement. 

The examiner compares claims 7 and 
|8 with each other and with claim 2, 
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Tank Measures 


Tubing 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-lndex and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


GHIPPING: Liabilities of Vessels: Torts.—Where evidence. showed that steve- 

dore contractor had full control of hatches and that libelant would not 
have been injured had hatches been open, held: Vessel not liable fo rfailure of 
contractor to use the means of lighting provided.—Willis v. Lykes Bros. Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District pf Texas).—Yearly Index Page 1366, Col. 4 (Vol- 


ume II). 


Patents 


ATENTS: Noninvention: Old Objective: Dehydrated Fruit and Process of 

Producing it.—Claims to dehydrate fruit and to the process of making it 
which define over prior art only in what had been recognized for many years 
as desirable, or in other respects old and not conferring patentability must be 
refused.—Allowed claims are in Patent 1633823 to Moore (Examiners-in-Chief, 
Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1369, Coi. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Res Judicata: Claims Previously Rejected—A prior refusal of 


claims to applicant is not res judicata before the examiners-in-chief, when 
no final decision has been rendered, and the decision by the examiners-in-chief 


is still subject to appeal. 


Held, however, that the appealed claims were not 


allowable.—Allowed claims are in Patent 1633823 to Moore (Exeminers-in- 
Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1369, Col. 1 (Volume II). ° 


PATENTS: Application for Patent: Supporting Affidavits by Experts Show- 
ing Failure.—Affidavits by chemists as to prior unsuccessful efforts to 


solve a problem must be regarded as more than mere opinion affidavits. 


Held, 


however, that the appealed claims were not allowable.—Allowed claims are in 
Patent 1633823 to Moore (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index 


Page 1369, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Invention: Inner Tube.—Claims for inner tube with spaced wires 

embedded therein, extending entirely helicoidally round the tube, indepen- 
dent of each other throughout, being new and novel and not anticipated, held: 
Allowable.—Patent 1633963 to Weigel (Examiner-in-Chief.)—Yearly Index 


Page 1369, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Functional Difference Between Claims: 


Liquid 


Level Indicator.—Where retention of splashed liquid is essential to claim 
1, which calls for a collector which shall catch liquid, and appellant in another 
claim sets forth by way of differentiation over claim 1 that collector shall not 
only catch splashed liquid but shall retain it; held, claim unpatentable over 
zlaim 1 which has been allowed. Mapel, Lewis A., Ex parte, Patent 1633672. 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1369, Col. 3 (Volume 


II). 


ATENTS: Patentability: Functional Claims: Liquid Level Indicator.—Where 
appellant’s claim includes the expression “an indicating device arranged 

for connection with the tank and having an element which is responsive to the 
varying head of the liquid in the tank,” and this limitation is only one of sev- 
eral limitations contained in claims and where particular form of connection 
between indicating device and tank is not the essential feature of apparatus; in 
absence of reference requiring some limitation as to character of connection; 
held, applicant should be allowed to claim connections broadly and claim not 


functional.—Mapel, Lewis A., Ex parte, Patent 1635672. 


(Examiners-in-Chief, 


Patent Office.—Yearly Index Page 1369, Col. 3 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Patentability: Elements Impliedly Included.—The expression “ar- 
ranged for connection” implies a connection rather than includes it posi- 
tively but such defect can be overcome by substituting the word “connected” 


in place thereof—Mapel, Lewis A., Ex parte, Patent 1633672. 


(Examiners-in- 


Chief, Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1369, Col. 3 (Volume II)., 
A _——$—$—$—$—$—$—————— a —™™ 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by = 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
eates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1307317, F. J. Perey, Turnstile, appeal 





We | 





filed June 9, 1927, 2d Cir., Doc. 9675, F. J. 
Perey v. Perey Mfg. Co. et al. 

1307734, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, filed Sept. 17, 1926, D. C., S. D. Ohio 
(W. Div.), Doc. E. 434, The Bassick Mfg. 
Co. v. The €. & D. Auto Supply Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice on motion of 
plaintiff (notice dated June 6, 1927). 

1428241, J. Kercher, Vehicle wheel, appeal 
filed Jan. 21, 1926, 7th Cir., Doe. 3710, J 
Kercher v. Forsyth Bros. Co, et al. Decree 
affirmed, May 10, 1927. 

1435199, L. V. D. Blair,, Heat insulated 
receptacle, appeal filed Aug. 28, 1926, 7th 
Cir., Doc. 3812, Macomb Mfg. Co, v. The 
Mantle Lamp Co. of America. Decree re- 
versed, May 28, 1927. Same, appeal filed 
Mar. 21, 1927, 7th Cir., Doc, 3889, The Mon- 
arch Co. et al. v. The Mantle Lamp Co. of 
America. Decree holding patent valid and 
infringed reversed, May 28, 1927. 

1441054, J. Barry, Outlet box, filed June 
4, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-45, Hope 
Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., v. W. A. Bon- 
nell (Bonnell Electric Mfg. Co.). ; 

1478581, C. F. Rubsam, Detachable rims, 
filed June 7, 1927, D. C., E. D. Mich. (De- 
troit), Doc. 2066, Rubsam Corp. v. Hayes 
Wheel Co. . 

1513615, H. T. Leo, Dry powder jelly base 
containing pectin, filed May Br, sents OU: C., 
N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 7074, Speas Mfg. 
Co. v. G. E. Smith. 

1553198, H. Stern, Jewelry, filed June 3, 


1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc, 42-42, H. Stern | 


v. M. Alpern. 

1560248, H. E. Kerr, Gas burner, filed 
Dec. 17, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (W. Div.), 
Doc. E 707, The Cleveland Gas Burner & 
Appliince Co. v. The Hall Mfg. Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice (notice dated 
June 17; 1927). 

1562787, I. M. Petersime, Incubator, filed 
June 11, 1927, D. C. Kans, (2d Div.), Doc. 
E 466-N, I. M. Petersime v. O. P. Sheare 
et al. 

1579649, C. P. Cushway, Christmas tree 
lighting outfit, filed June 7, 4087, D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-57, All-American Radio 
Corp. v. H. Hyman & Co., Ine. 

1579774, M. Lowry, Traveling bag, filed 
May 24, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 41- 
390, Lowy & Lowy v. C. Braverman et al. 
(Braverman & Berman). Consent decree, 
sustaining patent, and granting injunction, 
June 13, 1927. 


These claims are not identical in scope 
and no art is cited to show that the 
limitations by which they distinguish 
from each other are uninventive. 

The decision of the examiner holding 
the claims to be functional and indefi- 
nite is reversed, attention being directed 
to our recommendation for amendment 
to positively include a connection .be- 
tween the indicating device and the tank. 
i The rejection of claim 3 on the ground 
that it is a substantial duplicate of claim 
1 is affirmed. The rejection of the re- 
maining claims on the ground of dupli- 
‘cation is reversed, 








Spiral Wire in Tire 
Held to Be Invention 


Examiners-in-Chief Grant 
Appeal on Patent for 
Inner Tube. 


APPLICATION OF DANIEL M. WEIGEL. AP- 
PEAL 13478; EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1633963 for pneumatic tires 
was granted to Daniel M. Weigel June 


28, 1927, on application filed August 20, 
1921. 


Cooper, Kerr & Dunham for appellant. 

Finding claims for a wire reinforced 
inner tube patentably new the exami- 
ners-in-chief (Smith, Ruckman, and Ide) 
allowed them, stating their reasons as 
follows: 


This is an appeal from a deciison of 
the examiner finally rejecting all the 
claims of the application, 1 to 6, on the 
references and for the reasons of record. 
Inasmuch as the claims appealed are 
presented in the examiner’s statement 
and the invention is obvious from read- 
ing the same in connection with the 
drawings or from the description in ap- 
pellant’s brief, it is considered that 
further description here is unnecessary 
and none will be given except as to 
points pertinent to reaching a decision. 
Claim 1 is quoted as illustrative: 

“1, An inner tube for use in co- 


operation with an extensible casing, said 
tube having a rubber portion and spaced 
wires embedded therein, extending en- 
tirely helicoidally around the said tube 
and said wires being independent of each 
other throughout their length; said rub- 
ber portion and said wires in themselves 
constituting the sole means for resisting 
the tendency of the contained air to 
rupture the tube and casing.” 


Casing Feature Found Old. 
While all the claims do not include 
an extensible outer casing claims 1, 5 
and 6 do and such feature in itself is 
old in the prior art as disclosed to a 


degree at least in the British patent 
to Rucker. 


The gist of the invention resides in 
the provision of an inner tube in which 
are embedded a plurality of layers of 
wire helicoidally wound in opposite di- 
rections separated by rubber so as to 
prevent the crossed wires from touching 
one another. This particular feature we 
believe to be new and novel in the art 
and is not anticipated by the French 
patent to Pousset who shows ‘a diag- 
onally applied loops of wire arranged in 
a casing rather than in an inner tube. 
‘Whether or not the plurality of layers 
shown at E and e in Pousset, consisting 
of wires obviously crossing one another, 
touch is indeterminate from the draw- 
ings. The examiner says that they do 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction 
books in foreign languages, official documents and F 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


French recipes. 210 p. 
O., The Manufacturing 
27-13050 


Brigode, Louisa. 
Mt. Vernon, 
printers co., 1927. 

Broxon, James William. Natural jioni- 
zation in gases ... by James W. 
Broxon ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1926.) 542-554 
p. Minneapolis, Minn., 1926. 

27-12891 

Clum, The effect of 
transportation and environmental fac- 
tors on leaf temperatures. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 1924.)— 
194-230 p. Lancaster, Pa., 1926. 

27-12887 

Lauchlin Maclaurin. Antimony 

. by Lauchlin Maclaurin 


Harold Haydn. 


Currie, 
sulphides . . 
Currie . 


| 
| 
university, 1925.) 
| 


.. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell 
205-238 p. Ithaca, 

27-12893 
of 
Badger, 


N. Y., 1926. 
Fruit, John 
thought. 
1927. 27-13095 
Gammill, Noreen Ellers. Characteristic 
monologues and readings; distinctive 
selections for young people and chil- 
dren. 147 p. Kansas City, Kan., R. 

Youmans and company, 1927. 


Phelps. Correlatives 
197 p.' Boston 


27-13097 
Halma, Frederick Ferdinand. Factors 
governing the initiation of sprout 
growths in citrus shoots, by Frederick 
Ferdinand Halma. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of California, 1925). 295- 
340 p_ Berkeley, Calif., 1926. 27-12889 
Harris, Elwin Elmer. Chloral and bromal 
with phenolic ethers iz the presence 
of anhydrous aluminum chloride . ; 
by Elwin Elmer Harris . (Thesis 
Ph. D.—University of Minnesota, 
1925). 3144-3150 p. Easton, Pa., 
1926. 27-12892 
Hendrickson, Artnur Howard. Certain 
water relations of the genus Prunus 
. . . by Arthur H. Hendrickson. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Leland Stanford 
junior university, 1926.) 479-524 p. 
Berkeley, Calif., 1926. 27-12888 
Hill, Arthur Joseph. . Some ami- 
dines of the holocaine type. II. Ester- 
substituted amidines. by Arthur J. Hill 
and Mildred V. Cox. (Thesis(Ph. D.) 
—yYale university, 1925.) 3214-3219 p. 
Easton, Pa., 1926. 27-12890 
| Kurtz, Charles Mears. Track and turn- 
out engincering; a handbook on the de- 
sign of detals of railroad turnout and 
crossing construction, and a practical 
treatment of the principles involved. 
457 p., illus. New York, Simmons- 
Boardman, 1927. 27-13048 
Murdock, Luke S. The crimson ship 
of no more I am, in five cantos, by 
‘ from etchings by E. J. Geske. 
30 numb. leaves. West Palm Beach, 
Fla., L. S. Murdock, 1927. 27-13906 
Pearl, Joseph. College entrance ‘and 
Regents companion to Caesar. 121 p. 
illus. (Cebco series.) N. Y., college 
entrance book co., 1927. 27-13104 
Pope, Arthur Lewis. Now that reminds 
me; wit and humor—indexed. 285 p. 
Cincinnati, Lewis, pub., 1927. 27-13106 
Porter, Philip Kelsey. A series of six 
radio talks on Automobile engines; 
their operation and care by .. . 
Danold R. Stevens . . Samuel P. 
Marley . . and others with a fore- 
word by W. A. Hamor . . and an 
introduction by W. A. Gruse . . 51 
p. (University of Pittsburgh. Radio 
publications no. 28.) Pittsburgh, 1927. 
27-13049 
Raskin, ‘Philip M., ed. Anthology of 
modern Jewish poetry. 192 p. N. Y., 
Berman’s Jewish book shop, 1927. 
27-13102 
Russell, Lynn. Hills of gold. 109 p. 
not while appellant contends that they 
do. But it is certain that the layers of 
wire are not helicoidally wound and not 
in an inner tube. 


Claims Held to Be Allowable. 

The combination of the casing and 
inner tube as set forth in appellant’s 
structure over anything suggested by the 
prior art and in the absence of more 
specific art we consider that they should 
be allowed. The prior patent to appel- 
lant filed later than the present appli- 
cation and copending shows the helicoid- 
ally wound wires in an outer casing but 
the claims are all limited to the casing 
and being copending the patent cannot 
be cited as a reference. Double patent- 
ing is not involved. 

Decision: The deciison of the exam- 
iner finally rejecting claims 1 to 6, in- 
clusive, is reversed. 
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[Poems.] Houghton, N. Y., Houghton 
college press, 1927. 27-13103 
Scott, Inez Gertrude. . The grand 
style in the satires of Juvenal. (Smith 
college classical studies. no. 8. Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin 
1924. Northampton Mass., 1927, ; 
27-18109 
Shively, Josephine. The runaway bride; 
a comedy drama in three acts, 2 Ae 
and Ted and Virginia Maxwell. 78 p. 
Phila., Penn publishing co., 1926. 


27-13101 


| Stauffer, Ruth Matilda. The progress of 


drama through the centuries. 
ING. Dee Macmillan, 1927, 
Stebbins, Charles Maurice. 
sive course in Latin, 
Charles A. Tonsor, jr. . . . 350 p. 
illus. Brooklyn, N, Y.,, Stebbins and 
co., 1927. 27-13107 
Stephenson, Ralph W. The art of chiro- 
practic, by R. W, Stephenson. 88 Diy 
illus. Davenport, Ia.. 1927. 27-12971 
Swensson, Carl Aaron. In the morning 
hour; brief meditations for every day 
in the year, translation by Rev. Victor 
Immanuel Vestling. 373 Pp. Rock Is- 
land, Ill., Augustana book concern, 
1927. 27-12958 
Sumption, Dorothy. Fundamental Dan- 
ish gymnastics for women. 189 p. 
(Athletics for women.) N. Yu Re Be 
Barnes, 1927. 27-12947 
Taylor, Mrs. Eliza (Pierce). The letters 
of Eliza Pierce, 1751-1775, with letters 
from her son Pierce Joseph Taylor, a 
schoolboy at Eton. (Haslewood books.) 
124 p. London, F. Etchells & H. Mac- 
donald, 1927. 27-13031 
White, Mrs. Alma (Bridwell.) The voice 
of nature . Illustrated by Rev. 
Branford Clarke. 116 p. Zarephath 
N. J., Pillar of fire, 1927.  27-13094 


696 p. 
27-13105 
A progres- 
by... and 


Government Books 
and Publications 


A Revision af the Cottoid Fishes of the 
. Smithsonian Institution. Free. 
Genus Artediellus, by Peter Schmidt. 


A Portable Apparatus for Transverse 
Tests of Brick, by A. H. Stang. 
Technical Papers of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 341. Department of 
Commerce. Price 5 cents. 27-26750 

American Documeted Seagoing Merchant 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over. 
Bureau of Navigation, Serial No. 115. 
Department of Commerce. Price 75 
cents. (19-26597) 

Caroa Fiber as a Paper-making Material, 
by Merle B. Shaw and George Bicking, 
Technologic papres of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 340. Department of 

..Commerce. Price 25 cents. 27-26749 

Journal of Agriculturual Research, 
Volume 34, No. 10. Department of 
Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

Proceeding of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, Vol. 69. Published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Free. 

(Agr. 18-1837.) 

Physical Education in American Col- 
leges and Universities, by Marie M, 
Ready. Bulletin, 1927, No. 14. Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Price 10 cents. E27-137 

Preparation of Fish for Canning as 
Sardines, by Harry R. Beard. Bureau 
of Fisheries Document No. 1620. Price 
30 cents. F 27-7 

Parana Fine Lumber Industry in Brazil, 
by Joseph C. Kircher. Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 493. Bureau of Fore 
eign and Domestic Commerce. De. 
partment of Commerce. Price 10 cents, 

27-26661 

Squab Raising, by Alfred R. Lee, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 694. Department of 
Agriculture. Price 5 cents, : 

(Agr. 25-754) 

The Tobacco Budworm and its Control 
in the Georgia and Florida Tobacco- 
growing Region, by A. C. Morgan, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1531. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price 5 cents, 

Agr. 27-464 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Packings, Asbestos Wick 
and Rope, Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 334. Department of 
Commerce. Price 5 cents. 27-26748 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for packing, Asbestos Metallie 
Cloth Sheet. Circular of the Bureau 
of Standards, No. 243. Department 
of Commerce. Price 5 cents. 27-26747 
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The Weekly Index 


fs published in every Monday issue. The page 


reference used 


is the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


Wages in Brazil 
Kept in Check 
By Immigration 


Radical Change in Schedules 
Not Anticipated Owing to 
Continuous Arrivals 
of Aliens. 


Wages and Jateierration conditions in 
foreign countries are reviewed in a state- 
ment just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Conditions in Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, Germany, Lithuania and 
Palestine are discussed. 

The full text of statement follows: 

The Director of Emigration in the 
Ministry of Labor and Public Assistance 
of the Republic of Poland has been visit- 
ing Argentina to study conditiens pre- 
vailing in that country with reference 
to immigration. It is said that he plans 
to return to Poland in order to bring to 
Argentina a party of Polish farmers who 
will settle in Misiones, Corrientes and 


Rio Negro. 


YEARLY 
(ixpex 


In view of the continuous arrival in | 


Brazil, each month, of European immi- 
grant farmers, laborers and tradesmen, 


it-is predicted that there will not be | 


any radical changes in the prevailing 
schedule of wages for a long time to 
come. 


Returr of Canadians. 


The Department of Celonization and 


Development of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway reportg that 56,957 Canadians 
returned from permanent domiciles in 


the United States during the past 12 | 


months. This number is compared with 
the total of 47,221 reported as having 
returned during the previous year. 


In contrast to the increase in the total | 


German emigration during the past three 


years, from 58,328 in 1924 to 62,828 in | 


1925, and to 64,985 in 1926, there has 
been a decrease in the emigration from 
southwest Germany 
Baden) from 10,897 in 1924 to 9,736 in 
1925 and to 9,279 in 1926. 
Curb on Migration. 
In an attempt to curb the flow of emi- 


(Wuertemberg and | 


gration, the Lithuanian Government has 
forbidden the posting and publication | 


of matter which might tend to encour- 
age emigration. Despite this measure, 
it is said that large numbers of 
Lithuanians continue to depart for Brazil 
and Argentina. 

Thirteen thousand nine hundred and 
ten immigrants entered Palestine in 
1926 as compared with 9,429 persons who 


left the country permanently during the | 
same year, thus leaving only a balance of | 


4,481 immigrants. Of the total number 


of departees 82 per cent were returning | 


immigrants. 
Improvement Shown 
In Condition of Corn 


Rapid‘Progress Made for Week 
in Harvesting Winter 
Wheat. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
90; winter wheat, 97; spring wheat, 138; 
all wheat, 108; oats, 107; barley, 115; 
rye, 134; fiaxseed, 118; rice, 105; sugar 
cane, 135; sugar beets, 99; potatoes, 104; 


sweet potatoes, 112; tobacco, 101; broom- | 


corn, 8; hops, 101; beans, 98; soy beans, ; 


98; cowpeas, 107; peanuts, 103; tame hay, 
125; wild hay, 153; pastures, 121. 
It will be noted that 17 out of the 23 


crops listed were in better condition this | 


year than last year on July 1, and of 


those not up to last year’s standard | 
only two (corn and broomecorn) exceed 


3 per cent variation from last year’s con- 
dition. The condition of 11 of these 23 


crops was better than the preceding 10- | 


year average condition on July 1, while 


the figures for all wheat were exactly | 


the same as the 10-year average. 
withstanding the interruption by 
weather to corn planting, this year’s 


Not- 


wat | 


acreage is reported as within 2 per cent | 


of that for 1926. 

The July 1 indicated total production 
of 17 crops, other than fruit, are in 11 
cases greater than last year’s produc- 
tion, and 10 out of the 17 are greater 
than the preceding 5-year average. 


| oy , d "aj ; arts ; 
Rering Shee Saade-enee Me parte of Ge | rather too cool for best growth. 


Those showing a smaller indicated pro- | 


duction than the 5-year average are corn, 
oats, rye, sugar cane, potatoes, tobacco, 
and broomcorn, while those showing an 


indicated. production greater than the | 


preceding 5-year 
wheat, 


average are winter 
spring wheat, barley, flaxseed, 


peanuts, and hay. Most fruits show a 
marked falling off in the production 
compared with last year—apples, peaches 
and pears being only about two-thirds 
of last year’s bumper crop, when the 
production was so great as to present a 
serious problem in marketing. 

Small Grains. — Winter wheat har- 
~est made excellent progress, with. con- 
tinued favorable weather, and threshing 
advanced satisfactorily. 
gun during the week as far north as 
Pennsylvania, southern Michigan, and 


| of the Northwest. 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each 


” Sebeniation by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Summary of All News outained | in T oday’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and C lassifications 


~ 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce assigns 
airplane and staff to accompany Col. 
Lindbergh on tour of states, 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Consul General at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, 
sell through railway and air tickets. 

Page 6; Col. 5 

An assembly plant for 

planes is to be located in Brazil. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


A gricul ture 


Secretary Hoover and Red Cross of- | 
ficials, at conference on flood situation, 


decide local grants for fall plantings in 
Illinois and Missouri should be made at 
once. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Coxztinuation of full text of address 


of ehiez of Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on condition of dairy industry. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Tonnage of cottonseed received at 
mills for last 11 months greater than 
for same previous period. 

Page 9, Col. 

Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Canadian production of wheat ex- 
pected to be less than in 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 

Daily fruit, vegetable and grain mar- 
ket price analysis. 

j Page 5 

Senator Copeland and New York 
banker in correspondence urge imme- 
liate action to rehabilitate flooded re- 
zions, 

Col. 5 

Nine varieties of fruits recently pop- 
ularized in United States are finding 
ready market. 


Page 7, 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Dairy economic section added to di- 
visions of the American Dairy Science 
Association. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
English crops reported backward. 
Page 6, Col. £ 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Full text of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion findings against Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. 


Automotive Industry 


Board of Tax Appeals rules salaries 
credited to officers of motor company, 
but not received and not available to 
them, are not taxable as income. (Es- 
tate of William B. Pratt.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Patent granted for inner tube of tire 
having wire reinforcement. (Daniel 
M. Weigel.) 


Page-l1, Col. 5 | 


Use of motor cycles gains in foreign 
countries while decreasing in United 
States. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Banking-Finance 


Debits to individual accounts, loans 
and discounts, call and time money 
rates, stock and bond prices and busi- 
ness failures indicated by weekly 
dex chart. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Senator Copeland and New York 


danker in correspondence urge imme- | 
jliate action to rehabilitate flooded re- | 


zions, 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 


tion from income for loss on worthless | 


stock as of year in which stock became 
valueless. (N. P. Christensen.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Norway reduces debt to foreign coun- 
cried about $44,000,000 during 1926, ac- 
-ounted for largely by appreciation in 
value of crown. 
Col. 1 


of 


Page 7, 
Summary of financial statistics 
Lynn, Mass., for 1926. 
Col. 7 
statistics 


Page 7, 
of financial 
for 1926. 


Summary 
Denver, Col., 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 
Page 7 


Transactions in office of the Comp- | 


troller. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


scattered reports of black rust, but no | 
indication as yet of material damage. ' 


Pacific Northwest. 

Oats made good advance in the more : 
northern States, but moisture is needed 
in many places from the Lake region 
eastward and would be beneficial in parts 
Rice is growing very 


y | well, and in the northern Plains area flax 
rice, sugar beets, sweet potatoes, beans, | 


jement in most sections of the country, 


| ward and eastward, 


| of the interior valleys and the central 


Cutting was be- | 
| that late-planted 


northern Nebraska. In the spring wheat | 
region the weather continued generally | 


favorable also, with satisfactory advance 
of the crop, as a whole, but rain is now 
needed in some parts of North Dakota 
and Montana, and there has beer some 
deterioration in parts of South Dakota 
because of dryness. 


| Southeast and the 


There were some | week in the Cotton Belt 


contiued to develop nicely. 

Corn.—Corn shows continued improve- . 
though the weather was not wholly 
favorable. In the Northeastern States, 
in fact from the upper Ohio Valley north- 
the nights continued | 
too cool for best growth, while in parts 
and southern Great Plains, rain is now | 
needed. In Iowa, progress of the crop 
was generally fair to very good, except | 
is needing moisture, 
and rains would be beneficial over con- 
siderable portions of the trangs-Missis- 
sippi States. Rains were helpful in the : 
middle Atlantic area, | 
and progress was fair to very good in | 
Missouri and most of the Ohio Valley 
States. 

Cotton.—Temperatures during the 
were mostly 


reports proposal in Europe to | 


English air- | 


Page 1, Col. 1 


in- | 


for 


; cool nights and considerable 
| tivity in places. 


| Weather 


| Books Pubtlsations 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


National Paint, Oil and Varish Asso- 
ciation urges care in regulations for 
so as not to hamper business utiliz- 

ing it. 
| 1, Col. 7 
adopting 


Page 
German chemical plants 
American methods. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Coal 


Review 
by Minerals Section, 
Commerce. 


of international coal trade 

Department of 

Page 6; Col. 5 
Coal and coke production indicated 

on weekly chart. 

Page 9,.Col. 2 


2 Commerce-Trade 


Upward trend of foreign commerce 
of Belgian Congo continued during 
1926. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Germany rapidly adapting American 
methods in industry. 

Page 1. Col. 2 
strengthens position 
fixation of synthetic 


Great Britain 
with respect to 
nitrate. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Weekly index of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily commodity price analysis. ie 

Page 5 
Construction ” 

Weekly indication 
tracts marked on 
chart. 


of building con- 
index of business 


Page 9, Col. 2 

Geological Survey advances theory 

| Pyramids were built to protect tombs 
| of ‘Pharaohs from earthquakes. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Copper 
Copper import 
holds steady. 


trade by Germany 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
neither taxable gain nor deductible loss 
results from sale by a corporation of 

| all the capital stock of an affiliated cor- 
poration. (Baker-Vawter Co.) 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Cotton 


Tonnage of cottonseed received at 
mills for last 11 months greater than 

| for same previous period. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


| forcement 


value of crown. 


| fices to 
use and release of industrial alcohol | 


of awards, and 
omission in protocol of 1923. 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Norway reduces debt to foreign coun- 
ries about $44,000,000 during 1926, ac- 


‘ounted for largely by appreciation in 


correcting | 


Col. 1 
Executive order issued saying law 
permitting diplomatic and consular of- 
pay insurance applies to old 
health policies in countries 


Page 7, 


age and 


| 7 : ' 
where such insurance is required. 


Forestry 


Page 1, Col. 3 


° 
Forest Service begins survey of Mis- : 
sissippi watershed to determine need | 
of forest cover to aid in flood control. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions by General Account- 


| ing Office. 


Page 4, Col. 

= . ’ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
First Assistant Postmaster General 
John H. Bartlett describes department 


personnel work that comes under his 
supervision. 


7 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Immigration 


Department of Labor reports on im- 
nigration conditions in Brazil, Canada, 
Lithuania, Germany and Palestine. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


business chart by | 


Weekly review of cotton crop condi- | 


tions. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Cotton receipts and prices shown by 
weekly index of business chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
American cotton imports increase in 
Germany. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Low Digest on 
pege 11. 


Customs 


Customs Court denies 

| goods damaged in transit 
New York and San Francisco. 
Page 9, 


rebate on 
between 


Col. 5 


Education 


Supervision of schools discussed by 
Chief of Rural Education Division. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Foodstuffs 


Stocks 
eggs, i 
in five-year period. 


of meats, chickens, butter, 


Page 5, Col. 


Daily fruit and vegetable 
price analysis. 


| oo : Page 5 
Foreign Affairs 


Legal experts of League of Nations | 


submit revised protocol of arbitration 


| clauses to provide for international en- 


moderate and favorable, except that the 
nights in the more eastern portion were | 
Fur- 
ther rains in parts of the East were also | 
rather unfavorable, with continued com- 
plaints of grass and weevil activity in | 
some places, but in most of the western 
belt the drier weather and favorable 
temperatures made good growing and 
cultivation conditions. 

In the Carolinas, progress of the crop | 
ranged from fair to good, despite the 
weevil ac- 
In Georgia the week 
was decidedly favorable and much culti- 
vation was accomplished, except in the | 
central division where many fields are 


| still grassy; plants continued to bloom 


and set bolls rapidly. In the central 


: States of the belt, growth was fair to 


very good, with cultivation mostly satis- 
factory. 
In Oklahoma, while weevil are increas- 


| ing and locally damaging, the progress 


and condition of the crop continue fair 
to excellent, with early plants fruiting 
and blooming freely. In Texas the mod- 
erate temperatures and generally fair 
favored cultivation and growth 
and progress of the crop was fair to j 
very good, with plants fruiting well and 


and lard in cold storage highest | 


7 | 
market 


| Milling 


| Favorable reports were received from the 
| far Southwestern States. 


° 
Secretary Hoover and Red Cross of- 
ficials, at conference on flood situation, 
decide local grants for fall plantings in 
Illinois and Missouri should be made at 
once. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Senator Copeland and New York 
yanker in correspondence urge imme- j 
liate action to rehabilitate flooded re- } 
gions. 
Col. 5 
Inland Waterways Corporation | 
awards contract to construct towboat 
for use’on upper Mississippi River. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Page 7, 


Forest Service begins survey of Mis- 
sissippi watershed to determine need 
of forest cover to aid in flood control. | 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Insurance 
Executive order issued saying law 
permitting diplomatic and consular of- 
fices to pay insurance applies to old 
age and health policies in countries 
where such insurance is required. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Reinsurance loss held deductible by : 
Board of Tax Appeals when liability is 
incurred rather than when loss is paid 
(Equity Fire Ins. Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Iron and Steel 


Tron and steel composite prices 
shown on weekly business chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
German Iron and steel industry em- 
ploying American methods in blast fur- 
naces and rolling mills. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Lumber 


Weekly production of petroleum in- 
dicated on Department of Commerce 
chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Lumber production indicated’ on | 
weekly chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


* Manufacturers . 


‘ use 


Patent claims for method of remov- | 
ing sulphur from dehydrated fruit are | 
denied on appeal. (Charles C. Moore.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Department of Justice comments on 
recent court decision sustain govern- | 
ment in appeal involving rebates by } 
grain elevator concerns. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Canadian production of wheat ex- 
pected to be less than in 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Wheat receipts and prices shown by 
weekly index of business chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines, advises development 


picking becoming general in the south; | 
insects, however, are reported increas- 
ing, with considerable local damage. 


Ranges, Liyestock.—— | 


ome local deterioration due 


Pastures, and 
Except for 
to lack of 


most lv good 


moisture, pastures continue in | 
condition in the East. There 
is some local complaint of lack of 
in the northern Great Plains and the 
Pacific Northwest. and moisture is still 
needed in southern New Mexico, but else- 
where ranges are generally satisfactory. 
Excellent haying weather prevailed in 
most sections and _ livestock continue 
good, 


rain 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Potatoes are in 
rather promising condition in most areas, 
and sweet potatoes are making good | 
growth. Truck crops need rain in some 
central portions and locally elsewhere, 
but are mostly satisfactory. Tobacco is 
curing well in the Southeast and fair to 
good progress was reported in other 
areas. Sugar cané was improved in the 
Southeast and is growing very well in 
Louisiana. Sugar beets are generally | 
good excellent. Citrus groves im- 
proved in Florida with fruit of good size | 
and holding well, 





to 


| creasing 
| films 


: 28,640 men taking the courses. 


: Oil 


| Patents 


; supervision. 


| ing it. 
} 


| Public Utilities 


' Radio 


IN. 


| Ds Ge 


| R. 32 E., 


| primarily 


+ 


of new sources of aluminum to elimi- | 
nate American industry’s dependence 
on raw material from abroad. 

Page 9, Col, 1 


on 


Motion Pictures 


Adolph Zukov, of Para- ; 


president 


| mount-Famous-Lasky Corporation, says 


entire motion picture industry may be 
affected if courts uphold Federal Trade } 
Commission order to his company to 
“block booking” of films. i 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Trade Commis- 


stop 


Full text of Federal 


| sion findings against Famous Players- , 
| Lasky Corporation. 


1, Col. 1 
find in- } 
picture | 


Page 
manufacturers 
demand for motion 
in Germany. 


American 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Municipal Gov't 


Summary 
Lynn, Mass., 


financial siatistics of 


1926. 


of 
for 

Page 7, Col. 7 
financial statistics for 
1926. 


of 
for 


Summary 

Jenver, Col., 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Secretary’ of Navy says his depart- 

ment is still opposed to bridge across 
San Francisco bay. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


National Defense 


Army revises rule on value of sub- 
sistence granted to civilian employes 
n field service. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. . 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Secretary of Navy says his depart- 
ment is still opposed to bridge across | 
San Francisco bay. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Citizens’’ training camps now total 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Naturalization 


Commissioner of Naturalization re- 
ports revenues collected in fiscal year 


* ended June 30 exceeded expenditures of 


Bureau by $222,162. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


German petroleum plants’ using 


American methods. 


Packers 


Stocks of meats, chickens, butter, | 
eggs, and lard in cold storage highest | 
in five-year period. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Daily meat and livestock market price | 
analysis. 
Page .5 
Cattle and hog receipts and prices 
indicted on weekly chart. 


Page 9, Col. .2 | 


Patent suits filed in the various 
courts, 
Page 11, Col. 4 | 
See special Index and Law Digest on | 


page 11. 
Postal Service 
First Assistant Postmaster 


John H. Bartlett describes department | 
personnel work that comes under his 


General | 


Page 4, Col. 3 
. . . 
Prohibition 
National Paint, Oil and Varish Asso- 
ciation urges care in regulations for 
and release of industrial alcohol 
so as not to hamper business utiliz- | 


Page 1, Col. 7 


German electrical power production 
being developed along American lines. | 
Page 1, Col, 2 
Application of Paulist Fathers of | 
Y. to build broadcasting Station | 
WLWL at Secaucus, N. J., is with- 
drawn. 
3, Col. 4 
Full text of notice of appeal filed by 
Station WBBR in Court of Appeals, 
from frequency assignments of 
Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


‘Bird Rela Created 
On Pee in Oregon 


Page 3 4 


A ivact of land in Oregon is set aside 


| as a bird refuge in an Executive Order 


just made public by the Department of 
The reservation is to be known 
as the McKay Creek Bird Refuge. 
The full text of the order foltows: 
It. iw hereby ordered that parts of Sec- 
tions 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 14 and 23, T. 1 N., 
and of Sections 34. and 35, 
R. 32 E., W. M., Oregon, as 


State. 


9 


o WN, 


T 


| segregated by the broken line upon the 
| diagram 
| part of this order, 


attached and made a 
be and the same are 
hereby reserved and set apart for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture, 
as a refuge and breeding ground for 
birds. 

All of the. lands involved have been 
purchased, or will be purchased, for re- 
clamation purposes in connéction with 
the Umatilla Project, Oregon, andy are 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Departmen. of the Interior. The reser- 
vaticnvof those lands as a bird refuge is 
subject to the use thereof by~said De- 
partment, including leasing for grazing, 


hereto 


: ized to assume liability 
* crust certificates. 


| change of SOS call to 
| quency 


| Social Welfare 


| counts 


Federal Radio Commission suggests 
change of SOS call to isolated fre- 
quency_ to avoid interference with 
radio program broadcasting. 

Page 1, Gol. 6 


Railroads 


Testimony concluded in support of 
application of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad to I. C. C. t 
take over control of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. , 

Page 1, 

Continuation of extracts from 
statement favorable to unification 
control of the Great . Northern 
Northern Pacific railroads. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
Railway author- 
for equipment 


Col. 5 
filed 

of 
and 


Seaboard Air Line 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Valuation report of Wilmington, 


| Brunswick & Southern Railroad. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad re- 


| ported as having corrected criticised 


train-order practices. 
Page 6; Col. 4 
Proposed schedules on _ furnishing 
livestock cars in Southwest suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Baltimore & Ohio authorized to pub- 
lish new tariffs for Fairmont, W. Va., 


| on lake cargo coal. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
given right to- acquire control of Chi- 
cago Heights Terminal Transfer Rail- 
road. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Science 


Bureau of Standards develops new 
method of analyzing human breath. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Shipping 
ppurs 
Federal Radio Commission suggests 
isolated fre- 
to avoid interference with 
radio program broadcasting. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
District Court, Tex., in admiralty ac- 
tion, holds stevedore liable for injuries 
to libellant. (Willis v. Lykes Bros.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Red Cross announces appointment of 
three members of colored advisory com- 


| mittee to assist in reconstruction pro- 


gram in Mississippi River flood area. 
_Page 4, Col. 6 

Paroles granted 29 prisoners in Fed- 
eral Industrial Reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Page 3, Col. 1 


Sugar 


Representative Aswell assures De- 


| partment of Agriculture that southern 
| Louisiana area will be devoted to seed | 
| sugar cane in view of program of dust-~ 


ing by airplane against cane borer. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Weekly review of sugar crop condi- 


! tions. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Taxation 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 


| Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


German textile mills producing fine 
of yarn heretofore received 


| from Britain or Alsace. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Tobacco 


Tobacco import trade by 
holds steady. 


Germany 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Trade Practices 


Full text of Federal Trade Commis- 


| sion findings against Famous Players- 
| Lasky Corporation. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Veterans 


Four representatives of Director of 
he Veterans’ Bureau assigned to terri- 
corial areas. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


W eather 


Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
age 5 


AO A ne hm 


| Judicial Decisions 
Mutually Executed 


An exchange 
Free City 


of notes between the 
of Danzig and the Republic of 
Poland, establishing a reciprocal execu- 
tion of judicial decisions, has. been re- 
ported to the Department of State by 
the American Consul at ataaeee Edwin 


and ‘to any ihe valid aitiain Aiken 
4 It is unlawful for any person to hunt, 
trap, capture, wilfully disturb or kill any 
“bird of any kind whatever or take the 
eggs of such birds within the limits of 
this reservation, except under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Warning 
is expressly given to all persons not to 
commit any of the acts herein enumer- 
ated under the penalties provided by Sec- 
approved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat., 1088), 
tion 84, United States Criminal Code, 
as amended by the act approves April 
15, 1924 (43 Stat. » 98). 

This yeservation shuli be khuown as 
the ay C reek Bird Refuge. 
(Signed) 





— 


| quarters, 
| ment, 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


CENTS 


PER 
COPY 


—————e 


PRICE 5 


[Army Regulation 


On Subsistence 


Fund Modified 


Reasonable Value of Such 
Provisions Fixed at 


$300 a Year in 
New Rule. 


Modification of Departmental orders 
relative to the evaluation of subsistence, 
heat, light, household equip- 
and laundry service, furnished 
civilian employes of the field services of 
the Department of War, places the 
“reasonable value of subsistence” fur 
nished these employes at the rate of 
$300 a year, the Department announced 
in a circular, No. 31, made public July 
13. 


When the ration “is furnished in kind 


| to these field employes, according to the 


field, Chief Clerk of the Department, 
the instance of the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, the reasonable value 
is placed at a rate of $192 a year. 


circular, made public by John C. “. 
t, Pat 





Previous Order Modified. 
The full text of the circular follows: 
Evaluation of subsistence, quarters, 


| ete., furnished civilian employes of the 


field service.—The following War De- 
partment circular is published for the 
information and guidance of all con- 
cerned: 

Circular:' The orders of the Depart- 
ment relative to the evaluation of sub- 
sistence, quarters, heat, light, household 
equipment, and laundry service furnished 
civilian employes of the field services, 
published in the Department’s Circular 
(H) of September 24, 1926, are modified 
as follows: 

“The reasonable value to the employes 


| of the field services of the War Depart- 


ment cf subsistence furnished them is 
hereby determined to be at the rate of 
$300 per annum or $25 per month. 


Rate for Rations in Kind. 


“Provided, that when the ration is 
furnished in kind the reasonable value 


| is herehy determined to be at the rate 
| of $192 per annum; and in the case of 


subsistence furnished on transports its 
value is hereby determined to be: Saloon 
mess, at the rate of $360 per annum; 
ship’s officers’ mess, at the rate of $270 
per annum; ship’s petty officers, sailors, 
and firemen’s mess, at the rate of $192 
per annum; and Filipino mess, 2#@ the 
rate of $144 per annum.” ead 
Effective July 1, 1927, the raterWor 
pay of civilian employes in the field 





service will be the cash rates authorized 
and in effect on that date, plus the value, 
determined as directed in.the Circular 
(H) of September 24, 1926, as herein 
modified, of such authorized allowance 
as form a part of the total authorized 
compensation of the employe in _each 
case. : 


Officers Assigned 


By Veterans’ Bureau 


Four Representatives of Diree- 
tor Named for Territorial 
Areas. 





| United States . Veterans’ 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


Assignment of four representatives of 
the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau were announced July 13 
by the Director. Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines. 


The full text of the announcement, 
contained in bulletin No. 253 of the Bu- , 
reau, follows: 


The following bulletin is hereby issued 
for the information of all officers and 
employes of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: 


Announcement is hereby made of* the 
assignment under General Order 345-A 
of the representatives of the Director 
for the territorial ateas, as follows: 

Eastern Area: Middleton E. Head® 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, Ship- 
ping Board Building, 45 Broadway, New 
York, N.. Y. 

Central Area: Charles W. a 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, Butler 
Building, 111 North Canal Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. © 

Southern Area: James H. Baxley, 
Bureau, United 
States Mint Building, New Orleans, La. 

Western Area: Elon F. Tandy, United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, New Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


C. Kemp, it was announced at ‘the De- 
partment on July 13. 


The full text of Mr. 
follows: 

I have the honor to report that in the 
Law Journal of the Free City of Danzig 
‘published on June 8, 1927, there appears 
a notice concerning the agreement of 
November 28, 1925, between the Free 
City of Danzig and the Republic of 
Poland (published in the. Danzig Law 
Journal of 1926, page 33). 

Now in Effect. 

This notice states that the exchange of 
notes between the Free City of Danzig 
and the Republic of Poland provided for 
in Article 14 of the agreement of No- 
vember 28, 1925, between Danzig. and 
Poland establishing a reciprocal execu- 
tion of judicial decisions took place on 
June 7, 1927. This agreement therefore 
comes into effect eight days following 
this excha nge of notes, as provided for 
in Articie 14 of the egreement. 

The notice is dated at Danzig Juneg?, 
1927, and Dr. Sahm and Dr, 
Wiercinski for the Senate of the Free 
City of Danzig. * 


Kemp’s report 


- 


signe ed by 





